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LIF EBUOY HEALTH TALKS. | 


| 
| No. 1. WITH A DISTRICT NURSE. 
| 


“T quite understand, Nurse, the difficulties with which you have to contend—the 
prejudices you have to combat—the policy of indifference, to surroundings which 
confronts you everywhere. Your district is overcrow ‘ed—sickness and disease 
abound—yet the people are slow to reconcile the lays of H-‘giene with the 
creed of their existence. About LIFEBUOY SOAP, Nurse—You surely 
have no difficulty in persuading anyone that PREVENTION IS BETTER 
THAN CURE and that it is expedient for folks to disinfect as they clean. 


There’s no extra cost, time or trouble with 
_Lifebuoy Soap and IT DOES SAVE LIFE. 
It is a combination of the purest soap with 
the surest disinfectant. For Toilet, Bath, 
Home Cleaning, and for use in the Sick- - 
room, Lifebuoy Soap is unequalled.” 


IT IS MORE 
THAN SOAP 
YET COSTS 
NO MORE. 


ib S021 me Lye 8 LEVER BROTHERS LTD., 
Cy PORT SUNLIGHT, 
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SPECIFICATION: 
REYNOLDS 


WELDLESS STEEL TUBING 


ae DUNLOP 


FIRST GRADE 28-1IN TYRES 


PHILLIPS 


YOKE AND HINGE BRAKES 


PHILLIPS 
DE LUXE RAT-TRAP OR 
RUBBER PEDALS 


STURMEY -ARCHER 


THREE-SPEED GEAR 


HANS ReNOLD 


TWIN ROLLER CHAIN 


BROOKS 


B75 PLATED SPRING SADDLE 


WILLIAMS 


PATENT CHAIN 
AND CRANKS 


HOFFMANNS’ 


PATENT STEEL BALLS 


DOVER ° 


HANDLE GRIPS AND LEVER 
TIPS 


WHEEL 


G. Gittins, Req., writes: “ 


The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. 


THE WORLD’S BEST 


The “‘SILKRITE’ SELF-FILLING Fountain Pen, Post Free, 


Tre ‘fikriie’ Pen would be che p at fe times the price.” 


Testimonials and Catalogue, 1.000 Bargains in Jewellery and Noveites, Fou Free! 
(Dept. 4), 


‘SEEING BEAUTIFUL. BRITAIN 


RAV ES CYCLES 


ON ‘THE WORLD’S BEST CYCLE 


The most healthful and delightful way of viewing lovely scenery 


is on a high-quality, easy-running cycle. 


Ata trifling expense. 


with no mechanical worries, & in perfect comfort and freedom. 
you may visit the beauty spots of the British Isles & enjoy the 
most exhilarating form of recreation which human ingenuity has 
ever devised. The Graves Cycle is ideal for Touring. Every- 
thing which goes to the building of a perfect cycle has been put 


into the Graves machine. 


Read: the Specification and try to 


suggest how, or where,.or what could possibly be put into 
this luxurious machine better than that already built into it. 


WE. LIVE in the most beauti- 
ful country in the.world; we have 
the most charming and varied 
scenery, historical associations on 
all hands which are a continual 
source of interest and education, 
and forming altogether the most 
delightful and accessible of all 
possible touring grounds. Nothing 
can surpass the quiet beauty of a 
typical English Country-side, the 
majestic grandeur of Welsh and 
Scottish Mountain Scenery, or the 
peaceful charm of the English and 
Irish Lake Districts. Every main 
road in Great Britain is studded 
with picturesque old-world villages, 
rich in reminders of the glories and 
struggles of the days now long gone 
by, and in every part of Besutiful 
Britain the finest landscape scenery 
in the world is accessible to all. 


THE GRAVES CYCLE 
is an ideal machine. It is so light, 
easy running, rigid, and admirably 
balanced, the frame material is so 
scientifically distributed as to make 
every ounce of metal yield its 
cerrect contribution of strengthand 
weight-carrying capacity. It is a 
splendid hi-climber, & its proved 
reliability protects the rider against 
all risk of breakdown or delay. 


J. G. Srnv—ES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


FITNESS 


not write for my fré 
scientific "oF + 


‘our more 
as anything I have tri: 


6 Richmond Road, 


WE apy oid gy the 
Graves ° d King’ 
Medele de Luxe, exact- 
ly to specification (Lady's 
or Gent's). Carriage Paid 
to all approved orders, for 
10/* Now. and Easy 
Monthly Payments after 
delivery until the account 
is cleared. The Graves 
tee for 10 Years 
is behind the machiue. 
Fullest approval allowed, 
and unless you are per- 
fectly satisfied after full 
examination in your owa 
bome, we will instantly 
refund your money in full. 


WKEREVER YOU LIVE 
you need not haye the 
least hesitation in entrust - 
ing us with your order, as 
it is a firm rule in all 
Graves transactions for 
each order to be executed 
subject to the g00ds being 
considered entirely satis- 
factory after delivery and 
full examination. It 
should therefore be clearly 
understood that merely 
sending your order and 
remittance commits you 
to nothing whatever, 


after and 
trial, and decide to keep it. 


1 6 GUARANTEED 5 YEARS!! 

Rich Eboneen barre! 7 tnches long, fitted i¢et. Gold- 

= plated nib; fills itself in two seconds! 

The Countess of ‘Winche'ses encloses P.O. 1/6 for 

equals ‘tny re noni! ¥W. Hyde, Eeq 
an 8 al 

wiites: i _ baeriven” ty like’ thin as well 


Leeds. 


NEVER BEFORE has 
been offered such a graceful, rigid 
machine at such a low price ; never 
before such remarkable value: 
never before hasbeen arranged such 
extraordinarily easy terms for such 
a superb machine. Our low, com- 
petitive price, and our wonderfully 
simple Easy Payment plan make 
the healthful invigorating delights 
of cycling accessible to everyone. 
The Graves Cyole if required for 
business use, soon covers its cost in 
the saving of train and tram fares, 
to say nothing of the saving of time 
which would otherwise be lost in 

ing or waiting for trains. We 
haveenlisted the support of the fore- 
most manufacturers in the trade, 
and as will be seen from ow 
specification, the components 
which go to make the complete 
Graves Cycle are supplied by 
makers of world-wide renown. 


WRITE ror CATALOGUE 
A Postcard brings per return our 
handsome : Fine Art Catalogue, 
which exhibitsa full range of Ladies 
and Gent's Machines with detailed 
specifications, and full particulars 
of our convenient Easy Payment 
System. This interesting and'prac- 
tical book puts you absolutely on 
the inside track for Cyele Quality & 


, Value, & no matter where you live, 


you may profit by ou- Terms. 


ta ay. I send 
igen apa SE, 
London, W.C. ‘Estabiiched 25 years. 


Sietruies/ne changes! habits ea of tira ore a 
an ass restoration for ali mien. Sec wbs 
wend the BOOK and 1,000 vents 


postage. Mo 
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TRANSMISSION AT 


No. 1193. 


Boox Ratks. 
HIS REWARD. 
old man stopped to watch a small 


ind: 
ioe for something 


oy, who was diligently searchin 
es the same time eo joudly 
~ “What have you lost, little boy ?” he ventured 
to ask. 

‘Boo, hoo!” 
came the reply, 
between sniffles, 
> “T’ve lost a 
shilling !” 

Touched b 
the child’s grief, 
the old man 
extracted a 
shilling from his 
pocket, pressed 
it into the 
boy’s hand and 
said — 

“There, there 
my little man, 
here’s your shilling. Now, stop crying!” 

To his surprise the boy flashed on him a look of 
bitter contempt. 

“Why, you wicked old man,” he said, stamping 
his tiny feet, “‘ you had my shilling all the time !” 


_ Wire (drearily): ‘Ah, me! The days of 
chivalry are oe 

Husband: “ What is the matter now?” 

“ Sir Walter Raleigh laid his cloak on the ground 
for Queen Elizabeth to walk over, but you get 
angry simply because poor, dear.mother sat down 
on your hat,” 


Littie Johnny’s mother asked him the other 
day how he liked some new playfellows, whose 
family had lately settled in the village. 

“They play all right, mummy; but they use 
awful naughty swear-words sometimes.” 

“Oh, Johnny !” 

“You needn’t mind, mummy. I don’t use 
swear-words back. I only say to them ‘ Ditto!’” 


PUT THE ELK IN THE SHADE. 
’ Tur little man had brought his wife and family 
to the country fair, and having scen overythin 
that was to be seen for nothing he at length arrived 
in front of a tent where a lonely-looking man stood 
beating a drum. 

“Walk up, walk up, ladies and gents!” shouted 
the individual. ‘‘ See the Great Elk!” 

The little man with his wife and all hia chil- 
dren gathered round and 
listened earnestly to the 
showman, but he did not 
come forward. 

“ Ain’t you a-comin’ in, 
sir?” anxiously inquired 
the showman, “ It’s only 
sixpence to see the Great 
Elk.” 

“T can’s afford it,” 
replied the littl man. 
7 ‘‘ You see it would cost 
me half-a-guinea__alto- 
gether, because there’s me 


_ nineteen children.” 
The showman gasped. 


“Do you mean to tell 
me all them there children is yours?’ he asked 


faintly, 
‘, Certainly.” 
., Zhere’s actually twenty-one of you in all?” 


—&oTo INTEREST@: 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING MAY 24, 1913. 


and my wife and our 


PAYING EACH OTHER COMPLIMENTS. 

A rapy had in her employ an excellent maid who 
had but one fault—her face was always smudged. 

Her mistress tried to tell her without causing 
offence to wash her face. ‘“ Do you know, Jane,” 
she soc apeie 2 a pata a “that if 

ou wash your face eve! lay in hot, soapy water, 
sf will make you beautiful ? y : 

“ Shure, it’s a wonder ye niver tried it, ma’am,” 
was the startling reply. 


“Hurry to the door, Mary, and Iet Mr. Jones 
in, He has rung twice.” 

“That isn’t Mr. Jones, it is the other young 
gentleman.” 

“Well, wait a minute, then. I must change 
these photographs on the mantelpiece.” 


Fd 933393993999992332933393255 
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A QUARTET. 
He: My dear Miss Smith—or may 1 call 
you Kitty ? 
Moon: (This promises, I fear, to be quite 
tame.) 
She: You oughtn’t, but you make it sound 
so pretty ! 


Cupid: (They're starting in as usual. 
Same old game!) 


He: The moonlight paints with gold your 
fairy tresses. 

Moon: (Now wouldn't that just make you 
faint away !) 

She: Only a poet thus his thought expresses! 

Cupid: (What idictic things some people 


Moon: (Ahem! 
this tree.) 
She: Love levels all ranks. 
He: Do you, can you, love me? a 
Cupid: (Well, now they have no further 
rr use for me.) 


"Sceceeec< SESESE CE SEETC ESSE eecee® 


I think I'll hide behind 


say !) : 

He: Dear, if I loved you, would you care to 

know it? 

Moon: (Now that, I must admit, is rather 4 
good.) 4 
She: Oh, if I cared, I'd be too shy to 
show it. @ 
Cupid: (They're doing better than I thought ¥ 
they would.) 3 
He: Ah—if I dared—but you're so far above g 
me. 4 
» 
8 


< 
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“ Waat happened to you, old chap? Did you 
get a situation ?” 

“Oh, I’ve given up journalism and gone into 
trade. I’m now in the furniture business.” 

“And have you sold any?” 

“Yes, my own!” 


YET ANOTHER £2 A WEEK. 


We are brenking all records by offering yet 
another £2 a Week for Five Years in the 
“ Middles” contest. 

Prizes of this magnitude have been offered 
in one competition—sometimes under conditions 
which make it very unlikely to be won—but no 
paper has repeated this offer week by week as we 


FoR 


FIVE YEARS 


(8eo page 1216). 


One Penny. 


GETTING USED TO KNOCKS. 

As the motor-car approached the street corner a 
young man sprang directly in front of it, and, 
waving his arms, cried, ‘“‘ Now, come on, will you ?”’ 

The car struck 
him squarely in 
the chest, and 
threw him ten 
feet ahead. 

Rising quick): 
he rushed bac. 
at the car and 
was thrown 
ahead again. 
He was about 
to make another 
rush when a 
policeman 
caught hold of 


“What's the ; 
matter with you?” growled the constable, “ Of 
your head ?” 

“Not at all,” replied the young man. “I've 
been appointed to lead the suffragettes’ next big 
raid, and I was only just getting myscit iatu 
condition.” 


“T am afraid, madam,” said a gentleman, who 
was looking for rooms, ‘‘ that the house is tvv rear 
the station to be pleasant.” 

“It is a little noisy,” assented the landlady y 
“but from the front wiudows one has such a fine 
view of people who miss the trains,” 


— 


Servant (from the floor above): ‘ Me mistress 
says as will -ye let your daughter sing this 
afternoon?” 

Lady (much pleased): ‘‘ Why, certainly, Tell 
your mistress that I am glad she enjoys it.” 

Servant: ‘‘ Yes, mum. She expects a visit from 
the landlord this afternoon, an’ she wants some 
excuse for askin’ a reduction in rent!” 


NO LUCK. 

Tae Atlantic liner had struck on a reef and 
consternation reigned amongst the passengers. 
One stalwart fellow strode up to the captain. 

“ Do you think, captain,” he asked, “‘ that there 
is the slightest chance of our being saved ?” 

“ Look here,” said the skipper, in tones of disg:st, 
“ that’s the third . 
time you've 
asked me that. 
Why, you great 
lubber, I believe 
you're the big- 
gest coward on 
board !”” 

“No, I’m 
not,” said the 
stalwart pas- 
senger, ‘but 
you see that old 
buffer standing 
by the rail? 
Well, he’s my 
rich uncle, and 
all my life I’ve 
had to put u 
with his b 
temper and 
humour him in 
everything. But if the ship is going down, I 
just want time to give him a thundering good kick 
for all the trouble he has put me to!” 


are now doing. Already four prizes of £2 a Week 
for Five Years will, in a few days, have been won, 
and here is a fifth, Next week we shall offer 
yet another. 


i “Twenty-one,” repeated the little man, with 

ccoming modesty, 

rm Then you just stop where you are, guv’nor. 
bring the Great Elk out to have a look at-you!” 


Just then the rescue ship hove in sight, and above 
the shout of joy could be heard the rich uncle 
oodering his nephew to fetch his socks and hot-water 
bottle. 


P.0.'s, Watches, Stylo Pens, Briar Pipes, Novel Sealing-wax Sets, and Blue Bird Brooches offered in this week's footlines. | ' #} if x 


About the Weasel, the Ferocious Little Animal 


Which Does Not Believe in the Motto “Live and Let Live.” 


Youxa Petcr Bunny sits contentedly nibbling 
the tonder shoots of the grass and dandclions quite 
near his burrow, secmingly without a care in the 
world, but all of a sudden he scurrics under the 
bushes and disappears down one of the entrances 
to his home. 

From yonder underwood comes the brown and 
white cause of Bunny's hurry. Now creeping near 
the ground, its white underparts almost en, 
now buunding forward with series of springs, the 
weasel follows on the track of Peter. 

The eight inches of its sinuous body have searcely 
disappeared into the burrow before the white tip 
of the rabbit’s tail can be seen bobbing off 
in the open again; but, try as it will, it can 
never shake off its pertinacious and bloodthirsty 
enemy. ; 

From the: open to the burrow, from the burrow 
to the open again, the chase goes on until at last 
poor Peter is run to a standstill, and falls an easy 
prey to the wary and weasel 

Although the weasel is fond of the blood of & 
rabbit, yet rats, mice, frogs, and even are 
very acceptable tu it, and the slayer of Peter Bunny 
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Tuern is an ugly remour abroad in Germany 
that agents employed by a great firm of gun 
manufacturcrs have been deliberately stirring up 
trouble between Germany and France. ; 

“The story gocs that ono of these agents bribed 
a newspapcr cditor to declare that the rench army 
was enormously increasing its artillery. lf this 
be truc, it is plain that the object was to induce the 
German Covernment also to order more guns. 

‘Ask the average man in the street if he wants to 
see his country at war. Nine out of ten ean find 
no terms st: enough to express their horror at 
such a suggestion. for the winning nation 
war means more taxes, increased prices for almost 
every necessary of life, and long drawn out anxiety 
for the fate of relatives and fricnds who arc fighting 
their country’s battles. 3 

But the tenth man, if he tells the trath, which 
he probably will not do, would confcss that he 
wouldn't mind a d war. Yes, he admits all 
you say about taxes and high prices, but he can 
very casily put up with those when war is going 
to double his income. ; 

The fact is that very few of us have any idea of 
the number of people who would benefit by war. 
Of these the makers of guns and the manufacturers 
of armour plate are by no means the only oncs. 
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Horse-Dealers and Bootmakers 


Ie you are the father of a family or a frugal 
housewife it is reasonably certain that one of 
your pet grievances will be that the cost of living 
as increased terribly during the last few years. 

In tho company of friends you will gloat over 
items in your grocer’s bill and revile the political 
arty to which you do not belong. But you are 
quite wrong. e cost of living has decreased, not 
increased, during tho last twenty-five years. 

Of course, you can easily point to half a dozen 
particular foods that have gone up in price. That 
is not the point. The point is, whether, after 
adding together all the expenses more | to a 
decent existence, you are or are not better off. 

First of all you can write down the necessaries 
that have increased. The list will not be so formid- 
able as you think—espccially if you take the 
average during the full twenty-five years. And 
there will be many important items missing. 
Flour, for example, has not increased ; and bread 
can be bought at the same price. 

Next to in importance comes meat. And 
meat not only has not risen—it is cheaper. 

Owing to the improvement of late ycars in the 


“ Middles’’ compctitors sometimes get despondcnt beoruse they haven't won a prize. 


hese Want War 


if Europe Took up Arms. 


oney Buys More No 


Food and Clothing are Ever So Much Cheaper Than They Were 
Twenty-five Years Ago. 


is wanted by the keeper for stealing eggs from 
pheasant’s nest in the covert. The greatest bein 4 
of the weasel is naturally the keeper, and the 
of his vengeance can be seen in the rows of dead 
weascls and their cousins, the stoats, hanging by 
their necks from the bushes as a warning to their 
friends. 

The weasel not only follows its prey along the 
ground, but swims after it through streams, or 


with equal ease will climb the tallest tree to prevent 
its esca Yet with this bloodthirsty and cruel 


nature the female weasel inherits a tremendous love 


for its young. 
hound itenest of dried leaves in a sheltered hole 
or in » tree-trmk be invaded, the 


Would Make Money 


Take horse-dealers, for instance. During the 
| Boer war we sent 200,000 horscs to the Cape. 
| Their prices varied from £21 ahead, paid for 
Argentine crocks, to £80 for sound British and 
Austrian horses. Put them at £40 ahead, here was 
| €8,000,000 sterling divided among horse brecders 
| and dealers. 

‘And as for the forage bill, well, that was 
more than twico as much, and the money ail 
went into the pockets of farmers here and else- 
where. 

seep in England was in a shocking state at 
the end of the last century. The Boer war sent u 
the price of wheat to 30s. a quarter, and Britis 
farmers have never since looked back. So it is 
small wonder that the farmer thinks that war is no 
bad thing, especially as at such times the demand 
for fresh meat is at least equal to that for horscs 
and grain. 

Another business that booms in war time is that 
of the bootmaker. If you want proof, look back 
at the dividends paid by some of the big boot- 

making concerns in the Midlands during the Boor 
war. 

Soldiers must have boots and plenty of them. 
A pair that lasts six months in peace time are done 


for in six weeks of war. The hands work overtime, 
S DOS 


machinery of transport, fore’gn meat can be sold so 
cheaply that good “ cuttings,” capable of making o 
nourishing stew, can be bought at 2d. per pound ; 
while the housewife who knows how to make proper 
uso of bones can buy good breast-bones at half 
this price. 

Of course, the more tasty varieties of Home meat 
are more expensive. But those to whom the cost of 
living is a vital problem, rightly regard this as a 
huxury. 

Vegetables, with the exception of potatoes, 
renain ance! the — while fruit is ever so much 
chcaper. _ to istmas, good cooking apples 
can fa bong t at Id. per d. a nee 

Oranges are cheapcr than they were. While, 
owing to certain shipping enterprises, bananas, 
which used to be an expensive luxury, are now the 
cheapest of fruits. ey are within the reach 
of the humblest purse, and as they are about as 
nourishing as so much meat, must be reckoned 
as a very important item when calculating the cost 
of living. 

But it must not be forgotten that man does not 
live by bread alone—a fact that is sometimes over- 


WEEK ENDING 
May 24, 1913. 

The most peculiar point about the weasel is i: 
courage, 50 out of ion to its size. Not only 
will it attack animals much larger than itself, Lit 
will not hesitate to “fly at haman being-, 

ially when driven into a corner. ' 
e small size of the weasel has often led to +). 
undoing of the hawk. 

Hovering above the clearing, the hawk «jjs: 
what it thinks is a nice tithit for supper. : 

With a dart it swoups down upon the we... 
which is creeping through the grass. The <1); 
claws bury themselves into the brown back. iv) 
with a hiss the fierce head and sintious bie a. 
twisted round and a set of sharp teeth drive tes 
into the breast of the hawk. 

Very often the hawk, finding that it Nias ci:.'+ 
a tartar, endeavonss to fiy away, but the ws... 
jaws atill hold fast. 

Then follows a stern strugyle, but try as to 
hawk will, the terrible jaws never relax their vrip. 
Sometimes by sheer force the bird will fly up in: 
the air with its intended prey still clinging 10 | 
and the ultimate end is the death of the hawk... 
what is more gencral, the death of both the . 


tants. 

“ Live and lot live” has no place in the wea 1: 
character, hence the sentence of the ouisas! 1 
passed against it by keeper and farmer alike. ver 
although many weasels are killed every year, tir) 
are otill common in all country districts. 


and get extra wages, and they, too. are anions 
those who vote for war. 

Manufacturers of clothing benefit in tike filoon 
and so do many others. Think what a boom ti. 
next war will cause in the acroplane factories. 1! 
in the places where they make all sorts of cic Sis | 
apparatus such as field cables, wireless machen rs, 
searchlights, and the like. 

Holders of South-Western Railway share: ‘vi. 
money during our last big war. Tens o! thos. 
of troops and mountains of stores were pot: 
down that line to Southampton for more thant 

rs. All the transport trades get a treme! 
fillip from war. 

Shipping companies charter their vessels for tle 
transport of troops, sure that if anything hap 
to their craft they will be well recompensed, ar 
their prosperity extends to seamen, =tokers, mat 
enginecrs, as well as stevedores and dock labonr is. 
Thero will be no ships laid up in war tise cn! 
indeed, our navy is defeated and hostile cit 
swarm around our shores to prey upon oureemnicr:. 

Another huge industry which benefits by war i 
that of the coal-getter. Warships and trin:por- 
alike are absolutely dependent on coal, and the !: 
colliery owners can raise their prices all round, «1 
be certain of fat Government contracts. ; 

War hurts some things, such, for instance. 2+ th 
sale of champagne and pdlé de fote gris. aml it 
reduces the profits of theatres and foot!,.ll chile, 
Yet, as we have shown, there is a very large mine!) 
who actually look forward to a European sc) 0 
a large scale. 
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looked by the gramblers. There arc c:'! 
necessaries to be considered. There are clot’. 
manufactured articles, and travelling. 

Clothing is ever so much cheaper—and }» 
shoddy notwithstanding. Nowadays, insteui « 
bad shoddy, we have good shoddy. Comji' + 
modern clothier’s price list with one that is t\.. 
or even ten years old, and you will see the il: 
in price. When you see the working man ci | 
Sunday and remember how he was dressed in th: Few 8 
century, \ou will sec the difference in appears” 

As far as the ladies” clothing is concerned, lows «' 
the ‘ bargains ” advertised in an old newspayc" 3 \ 
compare them with those advertised to-day." 
will find a striking difference in favour of to-d." 

A thoroughly serviceable pair of boots cin ‘° 
bought to-day for 8s., which would formerly l.' 
cost nearly double. 

Manufacture is tending to develop on a |i": ' 
and larger scale, and the products, as a result." 
cheaper. This applies not only to boots, bit 
hearly every manufactured article. . 

: ca and from work are an oe thee 

udget nearly every bread-winner, And | 
triumph of the Siesista xara has more than hal | 
the cost of travel while giving intinitely g" 
specd and comfort. : 

All these things havo to be taken into <~ 
sideration when reckoning the cost of tiving. 
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She Sells to Kings 


3 Kitty, “The Royal Flower-Girl,” Talks 
Eines to Mr. P. Doubleyou. , 


(Everybody in Eastbourne knows Kitty, “ the 
ral flower-girl,” who for thirty-five years has sold 
blooms on the front there. She ts quite a privileged 
character, and has known and talked with most of 
the royal and distinguished personages who have 
risiled the town during the time she has been there. 
Kecently she recled off @ number of anecdotes con- 
crating some of these to Mr. P, Doubleyou tn the 
course of @ special interview.) 


I cot christened ‘“‘the royal flower-girl "— 
rcmarked Kitty—in 1878, when the Princess Alice 
was at Eastbourne with her family. 

They stayed at a house on the Grand Parade, 
and one morning after breakfast one of the children, 
a little girl of about five or six, slipped out of the 
front-door and started to run across the road in 
iront of a pair-horse carriage. 

I happened to be standing near at the time, with 
my basket filled with roses on my arm, and I darted 
out and whipped her up out of harm’s way. Her 
mother saw through the window what had pres 
and caine running out and thanked me with tears 
in her eyes, shaking both my hands in both of hers, 

Royal Arms on My Basket. 

Then she held me off at arm’s length, and, looking 
at me full in the face she eaid: “Do you know, 
you are a very pretty girl?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” I said, “ I know I am.” | 

And at that she laughed till more tears came into 
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her eyes. But it was the truth. There were few 
handsomer wenches in all Sussex, to say nothing 
of Eastbourne, than I was in those days. 

“Well,” she went on, “ you shall t be my little 
flower-girl after this, I will buy from none other 
while I am in Eastbourne.” 

“Then, ma’am,” I said, 
royal arms on my basket ? ”” 

“Why, yes,” she replied, “ you may if you like 5 
and if anyone asks 7 by whose authority, sa 
the Grand Duchess of Hesse gave you permission.” 

Not until next day did I find out that the Princess 
Alice and the Grand Duchess of Hesse were one and 
the same. i 

She left Eastbourne in the late autumn, and only 
a few weeks afterwards the news came that she 
was dead. She was nursing one of her children, 
who had got diphtheria, and caught the disease, 
and it killed her. 

I sent a wreath of Parma violets—her favourite 
flower—to her funeral ; or, at least, I made up the 
wreath and wired it, and a gentleman in the town 
sent it over to Germany for me. About a month 
after I got a nice Ictter of thanks, written on 
notepaper as thick as cardboard, and with the 
Hesse-Darmstadt arms on top. 


Half-a-Crown for a Flower. 


The Princess Alice was the first royal personage 
I became acquainted with, but not the last by a 
long way. I knew Princo Christian very well. 
He often stayed here with his wife and children in 
the old days. 

He usually gave me 2s. or 2s. 6d. for a bloom, 
and he nearly always had a pleasant word and a 
smile. Sometimes, when the mood took him, he 
would stop and have a regular chat with me. 

I remember once I remarked how much better 
he was looking. He had been down here about a 
week then. 

“ Ah,” he said, “that’s the Eastbourne air; 
it’s as good as champagne.” 

“No, better, sir,” I replied ; ‘‘ there’s no headache 
in it.” 


“may I put up the 
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bursting out laughing 


ve By Jove, Kitty,” he cried, 
“you're right there, my girl.’ 

The Grand Duchess of Baden was another of my 
customers. She was the daughter of the Emperor 
William I. of Germany. She stayed at the 
Cavendish Hotel during the summer following 
the Princess Alice’s death, and on the day she was 
going away she asked me in to help her pack. 

I found her in a room that was simply crammed 
with all sorts of things that she had bought duriug 
her stay in town, and she and I spent nearly the 
whole afternoon on our knees together packing 
them into half a dozen great trunks. 

In July, 1903, King Edward was staying here for 
a few days, and one morning, catching sight of the 
royal arms on my stand, he stopped and asked me 
by whose authority I had placed them there. 


King Edward Made Inquiries. 


I was a bit seared at first, but looking up at him 
I could sce his eyes twinkling, so I knew I had nothing 
to fear, and I up and told him the whole story. 

As soon as I mentioned the name of the Princess 
Alice he became suddenly grave, and turned his 
head on one side, and all the while he kept repeating 
to himself: “Yes, yes, poor girl! pvor 
girl!” 

When I had finished he said: “That's quite 
right. My sister told me about it at tie time. I 
remember now.” 

Then, after a pause, he asked: “ Do you know 
who the little girl you saved is now ?” 

“No, gir,” I replied. 

“ Well,” he said, * she is the Empress of Russi:.”” 

The King generally bought roses from me, both 
red and white, though red seemed to be his favourite 
colour. So when he died I made a wreath of these 
flowers, and sent it to Buckingham Palace. 

The best customers I ever had were the Chincss 
Ambassador—called the Marquis Tseng—and his 
wife and two daughters, who stayed here in the 
summer of 1885. 

They would sometimes buy two or three pouads’ 
worth of flowers off me in one morning. 


At the first meeting of a sewing club iust formed by a number of men, the members appeared with sewing bags and their wives’ stockings to mend, 


and began the task of plying the needle in order to ascertain if darning was as hard as they had always been led to believe. 
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THE FREE PAPER 
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tf DOLLY WANTS 

i (x dress Too, 
DADDY" 
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a 

INSTEAD OF PLAYING | Gt 

BRIOGE THE INDUSTRIOUS | 

HUBBY WILL STAY AT HOME 


AND PRACTICE WITH THE } 
SEWING MACHINE — 


"ts THIS THE BEST 
You CAN 00? 
WELL, GIVE MEA 
PENNY SIKEIN | 
THEN PLEASE. 


APE 
ons 


FANCY 


WIT Lo 


we SEND, 
IT, SIR? 


suggests what the club inay lead to. 


*T KNITTED SUCH 
A DUCKY LITTLE 
TIE LAST NIGHT.” 


eo. 
Pi 
ae ale 


AND CITY MEN COULD 


@S/SPEND THE TIME TRAVELL- 


ING TO AND FROM TOWN, 


WITH MENDING AND DARNING. 


WE SHALL PROBABLY 


{SEE THE MERE MALE; 


SPENDING HOURS 
TRYING TO MATCH 


—I want a good motto to cheer wy competitors who get the dwinrys. 


WHILST THIS SORT OF ~“% 
#} THING WILL BE OF COMMON 
OCCURRENCE IN THE FUTURE 


Below, our cartoonist 


*T've MADE A 
LITTLE TABLE CUTHBERT; 
(CENTRE FOR YOU)! ano HOW MUCH 
@OEAR , DO YOU WANT TO 
~ BORROW TAIS 


TIME ?'\-- 
TIME 7 \ 


id —— 
THEN YOUNG MEN MIGHT MAKE 
| LITTLE PRESENTS OF THEIR OWN 
NEEDLEWORK TO RICH RELATIVES} 
“BUCK UP SIR, 
ANOTHER 20 
PAIRS AND 


Youv'e WON 
4 AF cup.” 
ae ( 


MORE, GENTS,! 


: —| FINALLY, IT MAY LEAD TO 
X 25] SPORTING CONTESTS 
SE | BEING ARRANGED 
E25 > | BETWEEN THE CHAMPION 
—— aid NEEDLEMEN. §—— 
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WILL IT BE HOT 
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OR COLD? 


Another 


£100 


for Weather Prophets I[n our 


New Summer Contest. 


Now that summer is coming on we are 
all very anxious to know if we are going 
to have a fine, hot summer or a coll, wet 
one, and the study of weather forecasts 
becomes a most fascinating occupation. 

In the coupon below we give you two 
lists of summer resorts. 

What you have to do is to study the weather 
forecasts and reports, and having decided 
what will be the highest temperature in 
each town next Friday, etrike out, with 
your pen, the onc town in each pair 
which, according to your calculation, will 
be cooler than the town opposite to it. 
Thus, supposing in the list Blackpool and 
Margate are given together, and you decide 
that Blackpool’s temperature will be highcr 
than that of Margate, strike your pen through 


Margate. 


READ THIS ADVICE CAREFULLY. 


In order to determine what the temperature is likely to be in a given 
You want to find out t 
93rd, so study the forccasts and reports for some days before. Possibly a forecast may tell you that 


to consult the weather reyorts in the daily papers. 
May 


eee it will Le advisablo 
@ temperature for Friday, 


on the east coast it may be “ generally fair and fine, with a humid, thunderstorm tendency, warmer,” while 
on the west coast it may be “inclined to showers, lower temperature.” Suppose one of the pairs of 
towns in the coupon was Blackpool and Felixstowe. With such a weather forecast as that given, it is 
practically certain that the tempcrature of Felixstowe, on the east coast, will be higher than that 


of Blackpool, on the west coast. 


You would therefore strike ont Blackpool with your pen. In the 


same way you would deal with other towns in the coupon. The map above will show you where 


the summer resorts in the coupon are situated. 


Remember! Attempts must reach us not later than 5 p.m. 
next Thursday, May 22. 


We will pay the sum 
are marke‘! correctly. 


The temperatures given in tho daily weather 
report issued by the Meteorological Office will be 
regarded as correct in deciding the competition. 


Conditions with which Competitors must comply : 


1, The name ofthe summer resor! in each pa'r on the Coupon which you 
eonsider wil have the lower maximum temperature on aye 
May 23rd, must be crossed cut. When you consider that the two 
towns will both have the same maximum temperature, don’t cross 
outeither. 

& Names and addresars must be written tn ink in the space dea 
on the Entry Form. Typewr:ting and blacklead yenc.! cannot 
be accepted. 


& Wien you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and place it in ap 
ea elupe addressed 1 the ator of Pearson's Weekly, Henrictia 
Sircet, London, W.C, Mark your envelope “ Weather No. 3,” in the 
stamp. All attempts must 


top left hand comer, and af-x @ penn: 
2nd. Attemptsarriving 


arri-e not later than 5 p.m. Thur. , May 
later than five o’cicck will be disqualified. 

@ Co-npetitors may send in as many entry forms as they wish, and any 
number of percona can inclose their Coupons im one envelope, 
provided the proper amount of postuge is affixed. 

6. The sum of £1°0 will be awa-ded to the ermpetitor from whom tbe 
Editor receives anentry form which eco to be correct ac. ording 
to the offic'al tem p+ratures issued by Meteorological Ofiee. In the 
event ofa tie thissum will be divided. 

6. Shoaid no competitor send in an absolutely correct entry form, £25 
will be aw -rdet to the competitor who sends the entrv form wh on 
ie most t.early correct. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided 

@. The Baditor of Pearson's Weeily will accept no re-ponsibility in regard 
to the !oxs orn n delivery of any attempt submitted, and preof of 
posting will not be accepted as proof ef receipt. 

The temperatures (til! 6 p.m.) issued tn the daily weather report of the 

& Meteor logics) Office will be regarded as correc! in veo ding the c- m- 
petivon. Ifforan unforesecn reason no m»ximum temp rature is 
ry. corded by the Meteo: olvgical Office for one or more towns inthe 
Coupon, the record obtuined by the Editor shall be taken as 
correc . 

@, No onrrespondence will be entered into in connection with the com- 
per ition, and telegrams wi.1 be ignored. 

10, The published decision is final, and competitors may entcr on this 
u: de: standing only. 


5 coupon bearing an address in Scotland will 
as Neueible for this competition. be 


NO ENTRY FEE. 


of £100 to the reader from whom wo receive a coupon on which all the towns 
In the event of no reader sending in an absolutely correct coupon, the sum of 
£25 will be paid to the reader who sends in the coupon which is most near 


correct. 


PEARSON'S WESTAER CONTEST 
0. 2. 


Cross out the town in each pair which you consider wil) 


have the lower maximum temperature on Friday, May 23rd, 
BUXTON OBAN 

LEAMINGTON SPA MARGATE 

RHYL ILFRACOMBE 

COLWYN BAY HARROGATE 
WALTON-ON-NAZE SOUTHSEA 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA WEYMOUTH 

ST. ANDREWS SEAFORD 
SCARBOROUGH BRIGHTON 
BLACKPOOL PAIGNTON 
SOUTHPORT TORQUAY 
LLANDUDNO EASTBOURNE 
LOWESTOFT HASTINGS 
FELIXSTOWE WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA FOLKESTONE 
WORTHING TEIGNMOUTH 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
Weekly” and to accept it as nal,and 
agree to 


** Pearson's 
I enter only on this understanding, and 


abide by the conditions printed in “ i, 
Weekly.” printe Pearson’s 
Signature sevresscersscccccesssvescseveessecceens 


, WREK ENDING 
May 24. 1913. 


LIKE A RIDE IN A ZEPPELIN? 


Trips and Thrills to be Had at this Year's 
Exhibitions. 

Lovers of excitement will find plenty to interest 
them in this year’s exhibitions, for seldom befors 
have such extensive preparations been madc to 
produce attractions in the thrill-providing linc. 

At Earl’s Court you will be able to sit ina 
cushioned stall and watch two fleets of Dreadnoug):t- 
engage in a fierce naval battle with bomb-droy):i::: 
aeroplanes above and submarines dischari\\,: 
torpedoes below. For the large Empress Hall |.3 
been converted into a huge harbour in order thu: 
vast audiences may see how naval battles are wou 
and lost. 

On this expansive lake models of our well-known 
battleships will ride. Electrically-driven, they 
will manoeuvre, discharge their guns and torpedo. s 
—in fact, do all that the actual ships would do in 
action. 

Even a model of our very latest Dreadnou;!,+ 
Queen Mary, will be there, and each vessel is 2: 
exact copy to a scale of one-thirtieth of the w+ 
vessel it represents. The cost of production of 
each of these miniature ships is £1,000. 

In the roof of the Empress Hall model acropla::. ; 
mancuvred on wires will engage in realistic bow!. 
dropping evolutions. 


You Can Pot a Submarine. 


Every phase of Army and Navy life will be de:.'t 
with in the grounds of Earl's Court, for it is ai, 
Imperial Service Exhibition. 

exact replica of one of our latest Dreadnous!:: 
has also been built on the big lake, which is fitted wii 
gun turrets, searchlights, and all the deck {iii 
and war gear to be found on a battleship. Bui 1! 
chief attraction of this exhibit is the fact 1!.. 
visitors will be able to shoot at submarines with 1:: 
big guns placed on the decks. 

By means of an ingenious device it will be pos<il.!: 
to fire at a submarine target on the lake with a 
powerful twelve-inch gun, without doing an 
damage to life and property. 

A needle which perforates a cardboard tare:t 
fixed to the oo will show exactly where the shi. 
would have hit. In this way these monster gun- 
can be fired at the cost of a few pence. and hundici'- 
of pounds is not swallowed up a few shots, u- is 
the case when naval gunnery is carricd out untle 
real conditions. 

At the Crystal Palace an Anglo-German Ealii',’- 
tion is to be held, and there is a growing hope 1}. 
the Kaiser will come over this summer to visit i'. 
One of the latest types of Zeppelin airships is gi: 
to fly from the Fatherland and maneeuvre over U. 
slopes of Sydenham if circumstances permit. 

any case a dirigible airship will be stat’! 
in the exhibition, and the more daiing of the 
visitors will doubtlessly welcome this opporiui 
of indulging in aerial joy rides. 

Olympic Games at the Palace. 

It will probably give many people a shock w!: 1 
they see an empty boat indulging in most rem: 
able evolutions in the Great Lake in tho Pi! 
grounds. But their surprise will change to wo::' 
when they discover that this mysterious v-- ! 
is discharging its guns and navigating itsclf sv’ ! 
by wireless waves, which are being transwit:.-i 
from two clectric stations on shore. 

At Sydenham, Lord Lonsdale is arranging 2 
number of miniature Olympic Games, whilst tl 
well-known crack long distance runner, G. H.:. 
is going to endeavour to cover 1,000 miles in filt: 
days, running for twelve hours daily. Dut: 
this attempt Hart has made a sporting oticr to ¥. 
any visitor, whatevcr his nationality, on i, 
separate day. 

One of the best thrills of this year’s exhibits: - 
will be the moving picture targets that wi!l cna! 
visitors to engage in exciting but harmless ji-'.! 
duels with sharpshooters depicted cn a mc! 
screen. Marksmen will have to “wing” t 
moving picture rifleman immediately he apy: 
on the screen, and before a spurt of smo!:¢ from 1 
rifle signals that he has sent a bullet speeding + 
its way. 


A yourTs with a very large mouth walked inf» * 
music shop to purchase a mouth-organ. He - 
shown every make of mouth-organ in the si. 
but still was not satisfied. 

“ Look here,” said the assistant, “ we shall hats 
to measure you for one, Just try your mouth al... 
this piano,’ 


—For the five best mottoes I will give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards Dumps." (See page 1214.) 
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May 24, 1913. 


No. 2 OF A NEW SERIES OF SHO 


THE SHOT THAT FAILED. 


Mrs. Mantaa OcLEwortny emitted a little ex- 


clamation of horrified rise into the transmitter 
of the telephone on her des 

“But, my dear Bunty—lions!” she ejaculated 
protestingly. 

As the official figurehead of the Feminine Franchise 
ederation, the woman who, quite undeservedly, got 
chief credit from public and Press for pinnine and 
directing the daringly ingenious exploits of the militant 
Suffragettos, Mrs. Ogleworthy, was accustomed to 
startling suggestions and plots ‘‘ in furtherance of ‘ the 
Canse,’”’ but this one almost took her breath away. 

Bunty, the mysterious puller of the Suffragette 
strings, the real brains of the movement, the woman 
whose identity was known only to Mrs. Ogleworthy, 
and whom Scotland Yard had been vainly trying for 
weeks to discover and charge with conspiracy, laughed 
at the other end of the wire. 

“Lions,” she said. ‘Of course! yy not ? 
You're getting squcamish, Martha, surely? Listen to 
nic. 

With admirable clearness and minute dctail Bunty 
bezan to unfold her latest scheme. 

Several times Mrs, Ogleworthy, partly in nervous 
astonishment, partly in delighted miration, drew in 
her breath sharply as she listened, and twice sho 
nearly interrupted in her excitement, But by a great 
effort she concentrated her mind on what was being 
told her, and kept berself from breaking in until Bunty 
came to a stop. Then, a flush of pride on her rather 
lig, broad face—for she had “ found ’’ Bunty for the 
Federation—she said warmly : 


Me Panty ou’re a genius!” 
- ?” laughed the other. ‘‘ Well, never mind 
alout that. Are you sure you remember all I’ve told 


you?” 

“ Quite!’’ returned Mrs, Ogleworthy. ‘‘ Numbers 
Ten and Fifty-five are to do it. They are to go there 
shortly before closing time, secrete themselves some- 
where in the grounds, set to work as soon as they see 
a chance, and escape as best thoy can over the railings 
into the Park afterwards. They will find the duplicate 
keys of the cages at Baker Street Post Office in the 
came of Brown, I think that’s all?” 

“Yes, that’s all,” said Bunty. ‘‘Some of the 
heasts should find their way out into the streets, if all 
of them don’t. Good-bye! Ill ring you up again 
to-morrow, morning.” 

“Good-bye!” said Mrs. Martha Ogleworthy, hanging 
up the receiver, a triumphant sort of smile on her face. 

“he assuredly would not have smiled, however, if 
she had known why Miss Muriel Churchill, tho Society 
journalist, who had recently moved into an office 
above the Feminine Franchise Federation head- 
quarters, went out five minutes later, and, hailing a 
Yad, quietly told the man to drive her to Scotland 

a 


° 

Numbers Ten and Fifty-five waited for fully half an 
hour after the gates of the Zoological Gardens had been 
closed for the day, and thon, very slowly and cau- 
tiously, they crept from their hiding-places and 
converged upon the lions’ dens. 

They were determined young women, whose bold 
tenacity of purpose in 
Various quests for the 
Privilege of voting had 
on several occasions 
brought them to grips 
with the forces of law 
and order and led to 
their temporary incar- 
ceration in Holloway 
Cool, but now they 
were frankly nervous 
of what lay before 
them, 

Tt was, of course, @ 
freat honour to have 
“con chosen to carry 
cut such a delicate 
and dangerous task 3 
but it was very quiet 
kore in the ‘gather. 
ing dusk, and neither 


amber Ten They picked up their skirts 


nor fled. 


The Suffragettes are not having a very good time of it at present. 


Number Fifty-five had had any previous experience 
of lions, 

“Tm in a frightful funk, aren't you?’ quavered 
Number ‘I'cn ag she tip-toed up to her companion. 

Number Fifty-five nodded. ‘ Yos, frightful. But 
we must do it somehow. Have you got the keys ? 
What shall we do when we've opened the first crge ? 
I’m not going to stand by and invite the brutcs to 
crunch me up.” 

“No,” said the other; and her voice was not very 
steady. ‘No. Directly we've opened the door we 
must fly to that empty cage there, shut the gates on 
ourselves, and wait till the boasts disappear. Come 
onnow! Get out the keys; we can’t be all night over 
the business.”’ ‘ 

Casting a swift look about her first, and seeing no 
sign of anyone watching, Number Fifty-five plucked up 
her courage and advanced to the padlocked den, in 
which a splendid African lion was lying, his great head 
resting on his forepaws, apparently in a state of semi- 
somnolence, 

“Quick! He’s asleep!” 
young woman close behind her. 

Without a word her companion forced the duplicate 
key that Bunty, by some mcans known only to herself, 
had provided, into the padlock, turned it, and began 
to slip the bolt of the cage out. 

The lion behind the strong bars raised his head at 
the sound, and regarded the women steadfastly for some 
moments; he was used to secing poople, and, being 
somewhat sleepy, the presence of these two did not 
greatly interest or excite him. So he merely yawned, 
stretched his paws, and looked at them out of his 
wonderful yellowish-brown eyes. 

Keeping their gaze tixed upon him, Numbers Ten and 
Fifty-five 
the gate with hands 
that trembled, 
pushed it open, and 
then, picking up 
their skirts, fled pre- 
cipitately towards 
the empty cage that 
was to provide them 
with a temporary 
haven of refuge. 

Breathing hard, 
and their hoarts 
thumping uncom. 
fortably, they | 
scrambled into the 
cage, pated the 
gate to behind them, 
and crouched down 
in the darkness, 
listening for the roar 
which would an- 
nounce the liberated lion’s advent to the open grounds 
of the Gardens, 

‘“* What shall we do if he doesn’t come 
pered Number Ten anxiously. ‘*‘ We—— 


whispered the other 


To their intense horror, the 
man locked them in. 


out ?’’ whis- 
” 


“Hush!’? commanded the other warningly. 
“ What's that?” 
“Somebody coming!” breathed Number Ten. 


“Here, quick! Come into this corner against this 
other empty c Don’t go to that side at all; 
there’s another lion in there.” 

They huddled together in the corner of their cage, 
scarcely daring te breathe lest they should betray 
themselves, and so fail in their appointed task. ‘There 
were the sounds of people—several men—moving 
about now, and of voices. 

“ All right, Jim ; leave 'im to me,” they heard a man 
say. ‘I'll ave ’im back by the scruff of the ncck in 
‘arf a minute.” 

There was silence for some seconds, and then the 
quaking women heard the same voice saying : 

“T’ve got ‘im, Jim. Come along with me now, my 
beauty! We'll give you s new bedroom to-night, as 
you seem to have got tired of the cld one.” 

To the horror of Numbers Ten and Fifty-five the men 
and their captive began to come towards the cage in 
which they were hiding. I’erhaps they were going to 

ut the lion in with then! The awful thought flashed 
into the mind of each woman, aad they gripped cach 
other in terror. 
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“T shall scream if “ start putting him in here,” 
gasped Number Ten, “I don't care! I’m not going 
to stand being torn to bits for Bunty or anyone. Aro 
you ? 

Before the other could intimate whethor or not she 
was willing to become the sport of a lion in the cause 
of votes for her sox, the men had reached the adjoining 
empty cage and stopped outside it, 

- It’s my belief,” remarked one of the men, pro- 
ceeding to undo the gate, “that them bloomin’ 
Suffragottes are at the bottom of all this, It looks 
Just like ono of their silly pranks ; and gates don’t come 
unlocked of their own accord. I shouldn’t be very 
surprised if some of ‘em wasn’t ’iding somewhere in 
the grounds now. What do you say, Bob?” 

“Ah,” said Bob, who appeared to be the one who 
had recaptured the lion—‘ah! I'd boil ‘em, the 
beauties, if I’ad my way! Boil ’em alive, that’s what 
I'd do! That's the style! In you go, my beauty! 
Here, Jim, see to this ‘ere ck. 

Numbcrs Ten and Fiftgfive had cautiously edged 
away from the side of, - 
the cage before the 
lion was put in next 
door; and now they 
crouched back in the /f 
darkness, not knowing //f 
quite what todo. So Mf 
far they had done /if 
nothing; and_ thoy | 
feared their Federa- 
tion, and particularly |, 
the unknown Bunty, 
greatly. 

Bob moved away 
from the cage, leaving 
his mate, Jim, to seo 
to its fastening, and, 
humming to himeelf, 
came to the door of the 
cage in which the two 


Sutfragettes were. ti ‘si 
Still humming, he VLE” 
began to fumble with Mrs. Martha Ogleworthy 
the bolt of the gate, discovered the means by 


which Scotland Yurd had 


id th ddenly, to 
ie Shag a been forewarned. 


their intcnse horror, 
the women heard 
something slide and something click. 
them in! 

A moment later, laughing and talking, the men 
disappeared in the darkness, leaving the women 
risoners, terrified at the darkness and in the know- 
ledge that there was a lion on each side of them, and 
that the lions were already sniffing and growling and 
padding up and down the partitions. 


He had locked 


* 

It was a very angry Bunty that rang up Mrs. Martha 
Ogleworthy next morning. 

“* Well,’’ she said scornfully, ‘a very nice mess your 
two smart young women seem to have mado of things. 
I suppose you have seen the papers this morning? It 
doesn't do ‘the Causa’ much good for the whole 
world to laugh at our exploits.” 

“Yes, I have secon the papers,’’ asscntod Mrs. 
Ogleworthy. ‘‘ Personally, I am very sorry for the 

r girls, It must have been dreadful for them ; and 
ee clad their ecreams did attract attcntion in the 
end. Three hours between two lions was bad enough, 
but if it had been all night——” 

“Serve them right for making idiots of themselves,” 
enapped Bunty. ‘ They've done for themselves so far 
as to concerned, I've no use for incompetent fools!” 

“ And they’ve no use for us!” returned Mrs. Ogle- 
worthy, moved to ap retort. ‘ They've resigned 
their membership, and they're going to denounce us, 
hell, book, and candle, to the magistrate this morning, 
I understand. But that’s neither here nor there. 
What's our next move?” 

“Te find out how Scotland Yard and the Zoo peoplo 

‘ot to know of our plans,” said Bunty shortly. ‘ They 
basa, and they locked those silly women of yours in 
the cage on purpose. The police were at the bottom 
of it all; they owe Numbers Ten and Fifty-five ono or 
two. I’ve no next move to euggest until I know how 
my last one got noised abroad. Good-bye ee 


It was not until Mrs. Martha Ogleworthy went 
thoroughly, inch by inch almost, over her private 
office that she discovered the means by which Scotland 
Yard had been forewarned of the plan to let the lions 
loose. 

Up at the top of one of the windows, hidden by tho 
blind, a detectaphone, a tiny telephone-recciver-like 
instrument, capable of transmitting whispers even, 
had been plac A wire connected it with the office 
of Miss Muriel Churchill, ‘ Society journalist,” who 
was thus able to listen to everything said in Mrs. 
Ogleworthy’s room. 

And so Bunty’s wisdom in refusing to discuss her 
next move until the means of leakage had been dis- 
covered and her suspicions were amply justified. 

For once in a way she had fired and missed; and 
when she missed she wanted to know how and why 
before firing again. 

(Another of Bunty’s exploits next week.) 
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THE AERO THEY JEERED AT. 


The History of Cody’s Wonderful Biplane. It was 
nicknamed The Cathedral, Everybody laughed at 


it, yet it made British Flying. 


Bentnp the big balloon shed on Farnborough 
Common a group of Army mechanics might recently 
have been seen clearing away a tangled Ce of 
twisted wood and steel—all.that remained of an 
acroplane that has secured a niche in history. 

This incident wrote “ finis ’’ to the famous Cody 
biplane, which had been smashed by a young 
Army lieutenant in a fal] that cost him his life. 

But the fame of this wonderful machine will go 
down to posterity just as Rolls’ first motor-car 
which drove out of Victoria Station ee yennete by 
a man with a red flag, is now a cherished memory, 
for Cody’s biplane has bee more to advance English 
aeronautics than any other machine in the world. 

Most Eorpess nations have their representative 
aeroplanes whose achievements have brought their 
respective countries to the front in aeronautical 
matters. France has its Bleriot monoplane, 
America its Wright biplane, Germany the Taube, 
or pigeon, biplanc, and Britain has its Cody biplane 
which many experts consider the best of all. 

Few people realise that Cody's biplane was the 
picnees flying-machine in this country. He built it 
‘our years ago, soon after the flying triumphs of 
the Wright brothers in America had electrified the 
world, But England stood by and scoffed at the 
valiant efforts of this big, silent man to secure this 
country a place in the aeronautical sun. 


The War Office said. “‘ Go.’’ 


Jeered at on all sides by a fickle public, and 
taunted in the Press at the failure of his ‘‘ reaping- 
machine ”’ or “cathedral,” as his machine was styled, 
Cody's early efforts were carried out against 
tremendous odds. 

The climax came when, after a particularly bad 
smash, the War Office dispensed with ly’s 
services, and washed their hands of his machine, 
which originally had been meant for the Army. 

To the outsider Cody appcared unmoved by this 
disastrous set-back, which was the signal for a 
renewal of the scoffs and taunts that had 
from the very beginning his endeavours to give 
England the world’s best aeroplane. 

But beneath his rugged exterior Cody suffered 
agonies of mind. For some time his work was at 
a standstill, and during that period Britain came 
very near losing the aeroplane that is hers to-day. 
But eventually this wonderful man continued his 
efforts to conquer the air, which was fortunate for 
this country, for Cody never lost his optimism or 
confidence in his machine, and, after several minor 
successes, Cody achieved one of the most wonderful 
and complete triumphs that has ever come the way 
of a discouraged pioneer. 

He brought his huge biplane—which, except for 
a few minor alterations, was practically the samo 
machine he had flown all along—down to Salisb 
Plain to compete in the Army Aeroplane Trials 
last August. 

Pitted against him were the pick of Europe's 
ae The ae foreign constructors 
strolled round Cody’s English biplane and examined 
its rough-and-ready build with scarcely veiled 
contempt. 


Cedy Cleared £5,000. 


Compared with the cabinet-finished bodies and 
snowy-white wings of the foreign machines, Cody’s 
Cathedral, to say the least, looked grotesque. With 
its unpolished bamboo struts and muddy, oil- 
stained planes, it was like a builder's cart amongst 
a group of finished motor-cars. 

But Cody, with the biplano that he built for 
England’s fame, beat all his rivals. He climbed 
in his monster machine a thousand feet in the 
air in less than threo minutes, flew at the record 
biplane speed of seventy-two miles an hour, and 
led the way into the air in wind and rain storms. 

He swept the board of the rewards, receivin 
five thousand pounds in all, and one thousan 
pounds for his machino from the War Office that 
three years before had sent him adrift. 

But although this wonderful machine is now a 
mass of wreckage, its work for English aeronautics 
will still go on. 

Machines like it will soon be flying, under the 
control of Army pilots, for a line of sheds are being 
erected at Farnborough, where Cody biplancs are 
to bo exclusively manufactured for military 
purposes. 

“ 


—I want a drawing of a Suffragette in straight lines only. Use as many 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


F7-fure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return wnsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed ts éinclosed, 
PREVENTS JOLTING RAILS. 

Tux device here depicted is used by railway com- 
panics to discover the portions of tailway lines 
that are beco uneven or bumpy. I¢ consists of a 
four-wheeled which is coupled to the railway 
inspection car. On the rod connecting the two front 
wheels a needle is fixed which marks on a roll of 


revolving paper a line showing the condition of the 
track over which the pi passing. 

Any unevenness in rails, such as sunken joints 
or bumps, are depi by uneven lines marked on the 
paper scroll by the needle which obviously is governed 

y the movements of the wheels passing over the track. 


FOR SAFETY. 

Corres of Pearson’s Weekly or éther newspapers 
when sent through the post in s paper wrapper, some- 
times slip out. To avoid this happening, adopt the 

idea shown in 
the illustration. 


a 


only prevent the 

paren from 
=| falling out, but 
will save them 
from bein 
doubled 
torn. 


When open’ 
’ the wra nal 
one need do is to cut the , and draw it back as 


per bottom sketch. be no fear of your 
papers slipping out if this idea is carried out 


Tl eeomperyag tanaestn moor: a: Danileae: 
accompan:; ows & 

winder, now used in nearly all institutions where first- 

aid is taught. 
Bandages 

when once used 

are full of 

oreases 


if it were not 
for this’ useful 
The “ 


device. 
is put ‘¢ 
she 
turn- 


throng 


straightened 
out, and at the same time rolled up all ready for use 
again, 

By this means bandages are made to last much 
longer. 


am; cocaparaliva Soqeven of te Fadi ols 
B com tive or other- 
wiso of may be obtained by placing them in a 
bow! of cold water, says the SmaLunoLpER, When 
fresh they sink to the bottom and lie on the side (1). 
After having been kept two or 
three weeks they show symptoms 
of floating like (2). At three 
months rise to the top (3), 
and when for neh elec- 
tions they t above tho sur- 
face (4). 

The explanation of this is 
as follows: The shell is porous, 
and when the egg is kept the water contained 
in the white evaporates, causing the space, which 
always exists at the thick end, to enlarge. As time 
passes, the space increases until at last the egg floats 
well above the level of the water. 
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BLACKSMITH WINS £300. 


Mr. P. Dou interviews the Sender of the 
“ Middle” ootsore :—“ Sword Dancer After 
Mistake,” which won our Biz Prize. 

Hucerescote is a small mining town nest 
Leicester, and adjoining Coalville. Mr. J. };. 
Willn, the winner of in “ Middles ” No. 6), 
lives at 112, North Street, Hugglescote, and wor'.. 
in one of the engineering firms in Coa!y;!! 
and it was while he was wielding a blacksmit', 
hammer that Mr. .P. Doubleyou tracked him dow: 

“Yes, I am a blacksmith’s ‘ striker,’ ” ho s;; 
after congratulations were over, “and I think t! : 
I have struck rich at last! When the foren:\: 
brought a message that Mr. P. Doubleyou wart! 
to see me I thought it was a hoax, for everyl:.', 
knows I go in for ‘ Middles,’ and, of cow: , 
everybody has chaffed me for months past. ]::: 
I think I have turned the tables on them 11. 
week |” 

Mr. Willn, a young fellow still on the right side «| 
ee promptly struck work and accompani: | 
Mr. P. Doubleyou back to his home, where he li.:: 
with his father and mother. 

Stick To It. 

“It’s about time you came to Hugglescote,” |; 
said over a cup of tea. * Now you have con. 
however, you have brought the biggest pri 
that has ever come into this district. ‘I!.:. 
hundred ! Why I can hardly realise t)..1 
I have won it pet ! 

“It is not for want of trying that I havi 
won a prize. On and off I must have been guii- i: 
for your competitions for the last ten years, «! 
the only return has been a small pencil-case an: 1 
5s. consolation prize. 

“ But I realise now why I didn’t win a big priv: 
before. I used to enter one week, and then five 
it a rest for a week or two. Last September, huw- 
ever, I made up my mind to enter regularly evers 
single week till I got something. Every week tu 
the last seven months I have sent in four ‘ Midi/les.’ 

“I believe we profit by other people’s mistaix:. 
and if there is one piece of advice above others | 
should give ‘Middlea’ competitors it is, ‘Go ti 
regularly.’ 

“I can’t say that I have taken in ‘ P.W.’ ever 
since it started,” he laughed ; “‘ but it has been boug':! 
by a Willn since the first number, and I can assur 
you it will be bought by a Willn as long as there a1. 
any of them left !’’ : 

On page 1216 there is the huge prize of £2 a Wee's 
for Five Years waiting for somebody. Won't yu 
have a shot at it this week and have the pleaswe 
of making Mr. P. Doubleyou’s acquaintance ? 


MRS. JONES’ MAID. 
Some of the Best Lines sent in 
“Ad-Limerick” Competition. 
“Mrs. Joxes has a maid, Mary Jane, 
Who, when shopping will always obtain 
ony goods that are best, 
one ro Leecert . °e 


I offered a prize of £5 for the best last line to t!.i: 
unfinished Limerick and had the greatest possili: 
difficulty in choosing the winning line frum t:< 
many thousand postcards I received. _ 

What did Mary Jane buy? “ Borwick’s powder. 
® rise to obtain,” suggested one reader, with «: 
eye for puns. Another reader also made us¢ vi 

rwick’s advertisement with “ Borwick’s linc 
‘takes the cake '—this is plain.” So long as tiv 
cake wasn’t plain and Mrs. Jones took in How 
Cookery, then Borwick’s powder is just the rz. 
stuff to use. , 

We hope Mary Jane was a teetotaller, but 5 
evidently knows something about drink judgin: |: 
the line “‘ Fry’s cocoa, the breakfast champasur. 
sent in by an East Finchley reader. Quite . 
number of readers hinted that Mary had a iki: 
for cocoa.“ Fry’s leaves you no ‘grounds Ae 
complain,” was one ingenious line, while a num” 
of readers pointed out that every day wasa Fry \ 
with Mary Jane ! : oes 

Mrs. Jones is quite happy according to a Nor mA 
reader, who suggests that Graves’ prams \" 
bought, “‘ for the stork’s called again!” 

“Watson’s Sparkla, makes a mirror for Jan: : 
says a reader from Shepherd’s Bush, though ©. 
after she has studied herself in the mirror slic \' 
only allow very nice followers for, says a comj't!! ° 
from Cheshire, she buys ‘‘Zam-Buks no 1". 
chaps for our Jane!” aa 

On page 1206 there is another Ad.-Lini' - 
Competition, Have a shot for that £5 this wer 


wT 


in our 


straight lines as you like. 


Wrek ENDEVG 


HIS WOMAN, 


The Story of a Man Who Went 


Through Fire and Water for the 
Sake of Love. 


THE FIRST INSTALMENT. 

BERESFORD FaRREN,.8 wealthy young English- 
roan. meets the Woman of ityaery — a 
winding lane outside 

A half-sup goream and then out of 
the darkness her form emerges. 

“ Who is that—who ?” 

Farren finds his arm clutched violontly and a 
veiled face peers into his, Before he answers she 
breaks in! r 

“ Are you English 2” 

“Tam.” : 

“hank God!" Then she adde imme- 
diately: “* Will you come with me at once. It 
way mean the saving of.a human life.” 

Refusing an explanation, she takes a step 
along the winding Jane. Against his better 
judgment, Farren fellows her. Up the long 
narrow lane, through somo woods, supposed to 
be haunted, until they reach a huge stone 
building. 

They draw up suddenly, for from somewhere in 
tho house there floats upon the night air a piercing 
oto, 

Farren arms himself with a thick stick and moves 
forward, A few seconds later they enter the building 
in the woods, by means of a trap-door, and traverse 
a eat of steps uutil they reach a cellar lighted by 
an oil lamp, 

{n one of the dark corners, stretched upon the fioor, 
isthe form of a man. Farren bends down, holding 
the lamp close to the face; it is ghastly white. 

“Ts he dead ? ” ‘the woman aska, 

“Yes,” Farron replies, 

“ Thank God 1” 

Farren is horrified. He is accusing his companion 
of leading him into a trap when steps are heard on the 
oor above, The woman drags him towards the 
passage through which they entcred. 

“Don’t stop!” she pants. “ Everything depends 
on the next few minutes,” . 

Some seconds later thoy climb back through tho 
tian door into the n again. 

On the outskirts of Naples the woman says ‘“ good- 
night.” Their good-bye is cut short by the ping ot a 
iailet, which whizzes past Farren’s temple. Thon 
a man ‘lurches towards him. Farren knocks him 
aiseless and races on again with his fair companion 
sill beside him, until they reach a small boat, at the 
water's edge, in the , 

_ Get int” Farren orders. The woman obeys and 
dv follows her. 

After rowing hard for somo time he rests on his 
vars and points to a smiall yacht at her moorings. 

“Til land you further down the coast,” he says, 
“or my yacht shall take you right away at once.” 

A bullet whizzes by them. 

~ Our friend has soon recovered,’’ Farren remarks, 

Another bullet—this time a trifle closer, The 
Woman shivers, 

“Take me to England!" she answers, ‘ Will 
vot 

On board the .yacht Farren gives up his cabiu 
{o the visitor, He next meets her~in the saloon. 
“ke is no longer velled and, from Farren’s point of 
sow, she is a goddess, 

They dine, and afterwards Farren informs his 
aucst that she owes-him an explanation. The Woman 
of Mystery refuses te tell him anything beyond tho 
fact that the man they found.dead was her father. 

After secing her to the cabin Varren makes his way 
-» the deck of the vesscl, where the skipper—Captain 
“nith—is anxiously awaiting him. 

“You see those dights, sir,” Smith says, pointing 
sur the stern of the yacht a long way away. 

* Well, what’s in your mind, Smith ~ 

“ Not much, sir, # it doesn’t matter,” answers the 

Sper, “ but she’s following us, that’s all.” 
; Captain Smith tries sevcra poles to cscape in the 
ark, He puts out all his lights, but this fails as the 
jursuer has .scarchlights, moreover it brings the 
- wan F Mystery from her cabin to see what has 
opened, 

erren lies plibly. He tells her that something 
WAY wrong with the electric installation. 
fut knowing avhether sho belioves him, Farrcn 

-os her his arm and escorts her back to her cabin. 

“hen he ruusup ondeck for a final word with Smith. 

‘| m turning in, Smith—and you?" 

{ shall stay up hore fora bit. I'm too interested 
vive friend.” A pause. Then: 

__” What on carth are'they up to now ?”” the old man 
“03. A splutter; a crash ! 
By Heaven they're firing at us!” 
(You can-now read on). 


—For the five best drawings I will give Watches. 


vars __THIS THRILLING SERIAL HAS JUST STARTED. _ 


CHAPTER V. 
A Family Heirloom, 


A snot whizzed high up across their bows and spent 
itself in the waters beyond. They waited for another ; 
it didn’t come, Farren wondered if the woman below 
thad heard that shot. If so—warships, he’d men- 
tioned them to her; perhaps it wouldn’t occur to 


her that it was a strange hour for warships to indulge | 


in prectice fire. 
e went to his cabin, slept well, but woke early. 


| His “man” prepared his bath; he drossed ; Captain 


Smith was already on deck when he got there. 
“ See anything, Smith ? ”—anxiously. 


Smith handed his glasees to Farren. “ Scvoral 


vessels,” he said; “any of ’em might be our friend ; 


the trouble is—they know us.” 

Farren went into the saloon; five minutes later 
his guest joincd him. In tho daylight her beauty 
waa even more marked ; her face gavo no indications 
of the adventures she had passed through ; there was 
a slight tinge of colour in her cheeks, her cyes were 
sparkling. ey laughed and chatted during break- 
fast. He convinced himself she had belicved what 
he had told her about war vessels. 


Soon after breakfast she made an excuse and went | 
‘on deck; she 


got into conversation with Smith ; 
even the old captain was falling under her spell. 

When Farren came up she had borrowed the skipper’s 
glasses and was looking idly out to sea. 

Suddenly Farren saw her reel; her left hand flew 
to the dress at her throat ; she gave a little gasping cry, 
the glasses crashed to the deck. 

Just in time he caught hor. Instantly sho freed 
herself ; save that her faco was a trifle pale shoe had 
recovercd. 

“What is it 2’ Farren cried. 
one of those boats?” 

He waited in suspense for her answer. 
said at last. ‘‘ What a stupid question !”’ 

She left them standing thero, no word of apology 
to the captain for his dented and damaged glasses, 
scarcely a look at Farren. He saw very little of ber 
the wholo of the day; she bad launch and dinner in 
her eabin, At evening sho came up. It was just 
beginning to get dark. Ho watched her scan tho 
scas anxiously, then she chatted a few minutcs and 
went below; he had scen an expressioa of uncasiness 
flit across her face. 

There were scveral boats in view, they had kept 
them in sight all day. As darkness began to ercep 
across the waters-Captain Smith grow a triflo nervous 
and irritable. 

“That shot last night, Smith?” Farren asked. 
“Do you think they meant to try und hit us?” 

“No—it was too high, probably thought it would 

ull us up.” 

“ Why didn't they fire again?” 

“We could quickly have got assistance ; it might 
have been awkward for them tien.” 

“You think-——?” 

“1 can tell you more about it soon.” 

A few hours later Farren approached the skipper. 

“That’s her!’? Smith said, pointing out into the 
distance. “Suc has changed her lights since last 
night, Lut that’s her right enovch ; she’s left the other 
boats bchind and is creeping closer. It’s vasy to see 
what her plan is—she’s goiny to follow us to England.” 

If that wero their intention Farrcn realised the 
futility of trying to get away; tucy knew him—he 
didn't kuow them; to change bis destivation would 
make no difference. 

For the rest of the voyage he spent a great deal of 
time down below, for he found—although his guest 


**Do you recognise 


“No!” she 
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Farely came on deck she would join him there— 
she sang and played to him; her voice was 
wonderful—wondcrful as herself. 

“You'll be glad when wo reach England.? ” 
he said to her once. 

“Glad? Yes, for it spolla freedom. Sorry, 
too, bccause—I’ll quite frank—it’ll mean 
saying ‘ good-bye’ to you!” 

Her candour robbed the words of any 
ultcrior meaning. 

“Tin sorry the voyage bas been overshadowed 
by—by——” he broke off. 

* By something of which you know nothing 
—of which I can tell you nothing; it started 
with a tragedy. I hopo it won't finish with 
ae 

“Tt shan't!’—tensely. “It shan’t!” 

She'd made no reference to that strange affair 
since the commencement of the voyage, perhaps 
it waa fitting that she should mention it now, 
near its end. 

“Tve given you an awful lot of trouble,” she said. 

“This journcy, spite of all the mystcry, will always 
linger in my memory as the happiest of niy life!” 

Sho looked at him for a moment through half-closed 
lids ; she saw the colour tan his facc, then she turned 
swiftly away; they were in the salvon and walked 
towards the door. 

“T'm going to my cabin,” she said. - “ How long 
will it be before 2 

“We should make the Eddystone in a couple of 
hours. Would ycu like to sce it—that is, it iv is 
possible ? ” 

“ Possible ?”* she queried. 

“There are indications of a fog in the channel.” 

“A fog!” Her eyes were sparkling “Lf it 
should be——” 

“Well?” 

“T should take if as a special gift from the 
Almighty !” 

There was a quict intensity that gave tlic words an 
uncanny reality. Sho borrowed Farren’s glasses and 
hastened on deck ; farren was behind her, the glasses 
were fastencd to her eyes. 

“You did recognise a boat that morniug!”’ be 
said quictly. 

A quiver of the glasses. 

“J'm sure of it. You've scarcely been on deck 
since.” 

“ Yes, you're right,’ she said. 

“Why didn’t you confess it before?” 

“Becauso I scarcely dared admit it--cven to 
myself.” : 

‘“* Is that part, too, to be buricd in mystery ?”’ 

* T'm afraid so. I can tell you one thing.” 

The mist was there; later it would thicken; the 
woman praycd so from the bottom of her heart. 

* That vessel is nowhere in sight now !”’ 

She gave the glasses back to him; their fingera 
touched—hbo had a half impulso to raise them to 
his lips. 

“We say ‘good-bye’ at Plymouth,” she said. 

“JT thought you were anxious to get to Lundon 2?” 

She flushed uncomfortably. “ I am.” 

“*T shall take you there!” 

“No!” She was confused: it was a new phase, 
How could she tc!l him that she had no money, that 
before she could take train to London the fare had 
to be raised ? 

“Yes!” he said with firmness. 

“Thank you!” It secmed to her that he almost 
read the truth in her eyes. Sho held out her hand ; 
this time he didn’t hesitate; he raised the fingers tu 
his lips—thcre was nothing offensive in the action; 
sho was not annoyed. 

“What a lot | owe you,” she murmured. 

“Tho debt, if any, is paid. I feel years vounger 
than when we left the Bay of Naples!” 

“There are some debts that never can be paid!” 
She turned abruptly away; be could have sworn ho 
saw a tear glistening in one of these wonderful exes 5 
he dismissed the thought ; sue was not the kind of 
woman to indulve in tears. 

Ho went tu Captain Smith to give his instructiona 
about the yacht after he’d landed. 


was some time Lefure they were safely at anchor in 
the Sound, 
below and consulted wo Bradshaw, A tr 
Paddington in a littl: over an hour—just cea 
tine. 

Sho waa dressed as he'd seen her thet nicht in 
the mysterious cellar, with the ghostly shatts of 
licht from the smoky lamp falling upon a long 
dark cloak and hat that spoke of wu forcign clime. 


Mark posteards “Suffea’? (Sse vate 1214) 
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lie helped her into the boat, and in five minutes 


they were being pulled swiftly towards land. He'd 
Lrought littlo luggage with him, a small handbag, that 
was all; his ‘man’? was to bring the rest to town 
by a later train. 

They stepped into » cab and were driven to the 
station. Farren bought the tickets. He observed 
how she followed him right up to the booking-office, 
and the uneasy glances she cast about her. 

‘The train was almost empty; he found a first- 
class compartment; they had it to themselves. As 
the engine slowly snorted away from the platform 
eho leaned back and closed her eyes; he eaw there 
were tired lincs bencath tho lids, and a keen desire 
to know moro of this strange woman took hold of him. 

It was to be *‘ good-bye ” at Plymouth she'd said ; 
he smiled grimly; not much, nor at London either 
if he could help it. 

“J wonder if the time will ever come,” he said 
gently, “‘ when I shall understand all this ?” 

She opened her cyes with a start. ‘I should like 
to think it would, but——-” She shook her head. 

“I can't pay you for my ticket!” sabe said 
suddenly. 

ry Why ? ” 

“‘T’ve no money.” 

‘I thought not ; you certainly left rather hurriedly ; 
no time to think of such details; can you send for 
anv?” 

‘*No. There’s nowhere to send—now.” 

‘What do you propose to do when you get to 
town?” , 

“T haven’t thought.” 

“It won't require much thinking if you've no 
auiey You must let mo lend you some.” 

“ No i) 2 

He took no notice of the word ; he was taking out 
Lis pocket-book. 

‘Bank of England notes are uscful, coin all the 
world over; fifty pounds be enough ? *’ 

In spite of her protestations, he insisted ; he also gave 
her a couple of sovercigns for her immediate needs. 

‘“What would have happencd had I done as you 
wished—left you at Plymouth ?” 

“Should have pawned this.” She held ont her 
hand ; on the second finger was a heavy aucient ring ; 
enamel and diamonds; he'd noticed it before and 
admired it. ‘‘ It’s been in our family for gencrations.” 
Sho was slipping it off. ‘I want you to kccp it as 6 
security until I return your money.” 

Flo hesitated, then suddenly took it. 

“It shall be as safe with me as it would on your 
finger. Do you know why I’m taking it 2” he added 
impulsively. ‘‘ Becauso I feel then that you won't 
gutte slip out of my life!” 

It was just getting dusk when they arrived at 
Paddington. 

“I'm going to take you to have some dinner,” he 
eaid—she'd refused it on the train. ‘We can talk 
then ahout—about what you're going to do.” 

Ho helped her out, then crossed the platform to 
hail a taxi; it drew up; Farren turned, then his face 


Whatever else he wouldn't believe that of her. 

Then gradually his face went greycr and bis fists 
clenched. ‘ 

Had ehe been kidnapped ? 

It seemed im ible—on the platform, right under 
the eyes of hundreds ; but the fancy took hold of him. 

He turncd to retrace his steps. Something flashed 
by him ; there was a mist in front of him ; he couldn't 
sce properly, and the “‘ somcthing ” was goné before 
he could recover; all he knew was that it had been 
& woman and she was dressed in a long dark cloak ; 
it perhaps was due to a distorted imagination, but it 
almost seemed to him that she had been running. 

He rubbed his eycs; the mist cleared away ; then 
disappearing along the pavement in the distance he 
saw the figure again. Ie started to run, people 
looked at him, stared; it was a trifle unusual to sce & 
man, well dressed, tearing along in this unsecmly 
fashion. He was nearer the figure and called out. 
No name, ho didn’t know it. Everybody turned— 
except the one he wanted. 

lo couldn't lose her ; he wouldn't, spite of the fact 
that it was apparent sho wanted to get away ; to the 
full at this moment he appreciated what it meant to 
him—a future without her—that remarkablo woman 
who had wrought such havoc with him in so short a 
time. 

Te was only a yard or so away now ; a couple of men 
were between him and the figure; he slipped round 
them and touched the woman on the shoulder. 

“Why did you do that?" he panted. “ Why did 
you go?” : 

The woman swung round, with a startled exclamation 
—the light from a lamp fell upon her features. Farren 
drew back aghast, for sho was an absolute stranger. 

For a space he was staggered ; ho starcd stupidly 
into her face—people were stopping, looking op 
curiously. Then he threw tho stupor off. 

“T beg yous pardon,” he said. “I’ve made a 
mistake.” And he hurried back in the direction of 
tho station. . 

It had all happencd so quickly ; he glanced round ; 
the stream of pedestrians was sing on as usual, 
He was glad; he'd made a fool of himsclf and he 
hated scencs. 

He hurried down the platform, the taxi was still 
there, its driver glancing anxiously about for his fare. 
He was a trifle white and worried-looking ; (he chauffeur 
noticed it a3 he held the door open. Farren’s foot 
was on the step; he remembercd—his bag. He'd 
left it in charge of the chauffeur. 

“My handbag, driver!” he said. 

“Bag!’—blankly. ‘It’s gonc, sit!” 

Fairen etepped on to the platform again. 

“Gone! What do you mean?” 

The chauficur was struggling for speech; at last 
it came. 

“The moment you went up the platform a man 
came running down and picked up the bag. ‘ You'd 
sent for it,’ he said; he was breathing “heavily as 
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sciouely his own softened and he flung all doubt away. 


movements ; if so, to « great extent the thicf would Le 
rewarded, fos that bag contained, among-t other 
things, moro os Jess important, @ number’ of let{crs 
he had reccived during his cruise. 

He was almost sorry he had reported his ors ¢) 
the authorities, he wished he had let things take 
their course. He hadn't heard tho end of it by a lor; 
chalk he felt confident. What would tho next mo. 
be? He would await it with eagerness. For it mea: 
@ link between him and that beautiful, mysteri:¢ 
woman. 

He dincd well and enjoyed it, and wondered hows 
long it would be before developments took p'ary. 
He called another taxi ; then he hesitated. Tis o:',ini} 
intention had been to drive to his chambers in Sach. "', 
Street. He had left instructions with Broun, bs 
““map,” to warn them of his arrival. He chars.) 
his mind. .As a relaxation from the last few u-;.’ 
mental strain ho would take a walk, : 

He passed down the Haymarket, through Tra!s}.- 
Square, into the Strand ; down one of the side str. +: 
and towards the Victoria Embankment, 

Here it was quieter. Suddonly he drew up. sr. 
pretending to fumble in his pocket, glanced +: 
titiously over his ehouldcr; hoe had that str: 
inexplicable conviction that he was being foils. 
There was & form a dozen yards away; that, t. 
hesitatcd ; then camo slowly closcr. 

Farrcn took out his cigar case, opened it, isn 
snapped it to with a loud click; then he felt in bh. 
pe ets for his match-box. The form was just b:1 

im ; suddenly he swung round before the other voi 
turn away. Farren gavo an involuntary exclami.n 
—for he was looking down into the eyes of the mar i 
had knocked senseless on the shore at Nepics. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Count Dorelli Calls. 


Fon onc tense moment they glared into err h «th 1's 
faces; tho Embankment was lonely bere, sears 4 
soul abroad. For a epace the foreigner, Italien i - 
features suggested him to be, stood undevidel, th» 
stepped aside; Farren believed it was his int ris 
to make off, but he was wrong—ho'd stepped azile ft 
@ purpose. 

An arm descended wilh lightning ewiftness sv} 
something flashed by dangerously neat his thi. 
The arm was raised again. ‘The Italian was q.:'. 
but Farren was quicker ; the moving wrist wes cn! 
in a grip whose power astounded tho forcisuei : 1 
fastened on him like the tentacle of a citt!e-tish, 
he struggled in vain. Backward and forsords 
swayed, now towards tho river wall, now awa 
Farren's free arm wag twisted about his adverss') + 
body. 

A widen wrench, and something metaltic ra(th ss tn 
the ground ; then tho struggle ended with remarhit .. 
swiftness, in a dramatic, unexpected manner. 

Farren felt himsclf trip; and ho fell hers 
to tho ground ; for a space he came to the conciu. 
that it was all up with him, therefore his astunishn. +5 


suddenly went white—for the Woman of Mystery had 
disappeared | 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Man from Naples. 
He stood staring about him stupidly ; there was no 
Goubt about it ; she was gonc. 
He crossed the platform, forci 


door of the first-class compartment they had vacated ; 
he thought perhaps she had returned for something ; 
but the compartment was empty. 

What did it mean—what could it mean? A 
ticket-inspector stood near the driver of the waiting 
taxi; Farren hesitated, then touched him on the 
sleeve. 

* Have you by any chance,” he said, “seen a lady 
dressed in a long dark cloak 2’? He went on to give 
a more minute description. 

‘Tho inspector shook his head. ‘‘ No, sir.” 

¥arren chanced to look over his shoulder; near by 
was a tall, dark, good-looking man, black-haired 
and heavily moustached ; he was watching Farren, 
but tho latter was too preoccupicd to be aware of 
the fact. 

“Stay here!” he said peremptorily to tho taxi- 
driver. ‘I shall bo back in a few minutes.” 

Ne hurried into Praed Street. It was quite dark 
now ; the street lamps were lighted and there were 
erowds of people about—like hunting for a needle in 
n haystack ; his heart sank ; his brain was in a whirl ; 
he had lost her. Then to this thought there camo 
another—what it would mean to him; he wouldn't 
Ict. his imagination run in this groove, he daren’t. 

In tho light something glistened—a ring—her ring, 
on his finger, Lost her, surely not; that ring was 
there—a rin, 
bound to—tf she had epoken the truth! A now 
doubt, and it burt more than tho fear that he had lost 
her. And why not? Women had duped men before, 
made them their tools—why not she ? 

Then the remembrance of those days on the yacht 
came back—that ‘“ somcihing ” in her eyes; uncon- 


his way roughly 
_ through the crowds of pcople, pushed wide back the 


she valued; she would claim it, was 


though he’d been running some distance. ‘1 was 
to wait for you, you’d return in a minute.’ I waited ; 
that’s all 1 know.” 

“And what was the man like?” Mystery on 
mystery ; was there to be no end to it all ? 

“IT didn’t notice, sir; he had picked the bag up 
and was gone 80 quickly.” 

“ But his face ?” 

-“J didn’t see his face; he was bending down; 
when he straightened himself his back was towards me.” 

“But surely you havo some idea; wouldn't you 
know him again if you saw him?” 

“I might,” dubiously. 

Farren spoke to a railway constable and asked him 
to report his loss to the authorities, then ho gave the 
address of a restaurant to the chauffcur and stepped 
into his taxi. 
It was only as the vehicle turncd out of tho station 
entrance that he realised how painfully hungry he was. 
He pondercd over the scrics of strange events, 
but he couldn't pick up the right ends of the tangled 
skein, What motive could a thief have for stealing 
his bag 2? No ordinary thief this—the whole business 
from the time he'd left the Day of Naples was a con- 
nected string of circumstances; he glanced at his 
fingers; that ring alone eecmed real amongst it all, 
ona even that ecemed to ridiculo him as tho light 
danced about amongst its stones. 

There was nothing of value in his bag, so he was not 
worried on that score—it was tho mystery attached 
to it. Why had it been taken, and by whom ? Then 
the answes camc—by eomcbody who was anxious 
to find out as much as possible about him, about his 
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was great when he eaw the forcignoz take to his hier. 

Farren felt o hard object under the small c! | 
back; ho slipped his fingers bencath him and 1: 
came in contact with something cold—sicch! 
shivered then struggled to his feet, dropping the wort 
in his pocket as he did so, for someone was Cami: 
towards him, » man; the reason of tho Itatin 
sudden departure becanic apparent now. The stars | 
had evidently heard nothing or eccn nothing, f | 
passed right on. 

Farren was none the worse for his adventure, ex « 
a trifle shaken, but he soon shook it off; he'd tray. | 
too much and roughed it to be upset for long. 

Ho walked back until he saw a taxi coming fon 
him, As luck would have it, it was empty. He] 
bad suite enough excitement for ono even; ¢ 
thought it wise to get home whilst there was an ep) © 
tunity of doing ~ with an hole pin 

* 


Before eleven o'clock next morning he was ts - 
with his father in bis house at Kensington. : 

Sir John Farrep, although on the right sile of s'3' 
was an old man—tall, bent, and white-haired; » 
was the strenuous lifo of politics that Jiad brour!. 
this about. Representing constituents before ho» 
thirty, he'd sat without a break in tho lower Ho. 
for many years. ‘Chen ho'd been eent to Rome :- 
British Ambassador. coy 

Back to England twelve months before—": - 
to a scat and into the Cabinct, It was this ‘1: 
had rounded his shoulders and furrowed his f>-’ 
it was whispered that belore long hoe would o¢ i: 
the Premiership; but in epite of tho fact that 1 
of the twenty-four hours wero given over to Cai 
or sleeping, he still had timo to welcome his son-- u 
only child of @ marriage that had beca nue + 
happy—warnly. 

fi vas late afternoon when at last Farren brov;: 
himself to pay tho visit he so much dreaded. | H 

t Daimlos drew up before a house in Cauc:: 

Bgoar, the residence of Henry Veracoyle, a mA 
who'd amassed a huge fortuno in the “Cily  * : 
elsewhere. 


One Halfpenny. 


Now then, cricket enthusiasts! Can you tell me “Why did 


Mr. Verscoyic and Sir John Farren had koown ¢ 


the slip slip?” C7 
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boyhood, therefore it seemed the most 
natural t in the world fos Beresford Farren and 
Yerscoyle’s daughter to drift into am engagement. 
[t was a most suitable arrangement—money, family, 
ind a certain amount of affection on both sides. But 
now to Farren the engagement had become irksome, 
nd the cause, @ womam who had been mixed up in 


anothers from 


a 


pic dreams the night. 

“.rren made way anannounced to the drawing- 
10 to his intense annoyance quite a crowd of 
{ashionably-dreased women with a fais sprinkling of 
jen were scattered about. 


M:s. Verscoyle as soon as she saw him rose languidly 
and came fo! She did everything languidly ; 
che was a faded but exceedingly elegant woman on 
the shady side of forty, but ma by never 
exerting herself and dressing perfectly, to look thirty- 
tre. 

~My dear Beresford,” she drawled, “this ts o 
curprise! Muriel will be delighted. Sho’s in the small 
Urawing-room. You'll find your way.” 

After a few desultory remarks and the greeting of 
cue or two acquaintauces, Farren made for the small 
uuving-room, It was divided from the larger apart- 
nent by @ curt doorway, a charmiag room, light 
aud dainty. A big French window looked on to 8 
“ay garden in midst of which a fountain ploycd. 
Mrs, Vorscoyle always had her blinds discrectly lowered, 
and the flowers she chose fos decoration wero of the 
\. aviiy-scen type; the small drawing-room was 


Muricl’s especial eanetum—it was like passing from : 


the Ianguorous sweetness of o Southern 
viilight into a fresh spting morning. 

Muricl Verscoyle etood by the window, 
a group of men round her. She wasn’t a 
nirt, but one of those healthy, charming 
“nulish girls who have a great attraction 
ic the opposite sex. She was tall, fair, 
: ba frank, almost boyish face, accentuated 
ty the fact that the thick, fluffy golden haiv 
. \3 short and clustered fn curls round hes 
icad. Unlike her mother, although sho 
uvssed well, clothes were of quite a 
ondary consideration, 
~ Beresford, I had no idea !"* 

* Tarrived last night.” 

Thero was a Mush of pleasure on hep 

ciceks ; Le wasn’t sspect back from his 
yet; 


e 


-uise for another wee the last Ictter 
-‘c'd had, posted at Naples, mentioncd tho 
date. She'd been annoyed that he'd gone 
vt all, but immensel pleased that he'd. 
rturned earlicr than held intended. And 
ie believed that he’d come back sooner to 
roke up to @ certain extent for the an- 
vance his departure had occasioned her. 
Aud he let her think so, it would save such 
« lot of explanation, 

“I think you know most of the pecplo 
1 te,” she said ; the group she had left had 
‘ivided and one of their number was coming 
tceards them; the man’s face and bearing 

ced familiar; he was trying to place 
hia when Muriel continued, “ But I don’t 
‘rink you know Count Dorreli; we met him 
‘ut year in Rome; he’s paying an im- 

1 capte visit to. England and called on us.”’ 
i.e man had stopped. “Mr. Beresford 
Vu:ren—Count Dorreli {’ Muriel said. 

The Count gave a quick, curt nod; then 
‘urren remembered ; he was the tall, dark, 
\"\k-haired black-moustached man he had 

tyed on the station platform the 

Joos ous night, 

By no sign, not even the flickers of an eyelid, did 
ren give himself away. Tho men shook hands; 
‘ce Count’s eyes were looking keenly at somcthing. 
‘urren glanced down—it was the ring. Without 

‘king it apparent he slipped his hand into his 

uset-pocket. 

Isn't it strange, Beresford,” Muriel said, “‘ the 

‘iat tells me he, too, has becn cruising in tho Medi- 
‘ vancan and only landed at Plymouth last night.” 

\ strange expression came into the Count’s eyes. 

luckily, there was a diversion; Mr. Verscoyle 

ne up and the Count moved away. 

“ Glad to see you, Farren 1” he cried heartily. 

Varren held out his hand and the old man shook 

Then a cha expression camo on his face ; 
‘smile died away and ho didn’t let Farren’s hand go. 
Where did you get that ring ?” ho asked suddenly. 
oe gars voice to the first thought that sprang 

‘hts mind, 

“L picked it up im a curio-shop.’ He was not 
ling at the old man. 

“In London ?” 

No—Naples !"" 
Whai a beautiful thing!” It was Muricl's voice. 
ft me look at it.” 

ilo took it off, She examined the delicate work- 

aship; @ ray of ight caught the diamonds, 

‘king them flash—a whole rainbow of colours. 

How lovely 1” 

“te slipped it on her white finger and held it u 

* that the sun could play on it; the action anger 
‘ten; he didn’t know why, but it seemed disloyalty 
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to the other woman to allow her ring to incircle the 
finger of Muriel Veracoyle. Suddealy she turned to him. 
I want it. May I keep it?” 

o No ! ” 

She thought the word came out unnecessarily sharply. 

“You sce,” he added lamely, “it’s supposed to be 
& sort of charm—that was the tale the dealer told mo 
when I bought it—but it mustn’t go out of the posses- 
sion of the buyer or the charm ends, and I couldn't 
you, could I, pe 7” 
su not,” she gaid slowly, and gave it 
back to fim : . 

She was annoyed ; it was unfortunate, but it couldn't 
be helped. He looked up to find the Count watching 
them, an expression of amused contcmpt in his dark, 
unfathomable c 

Farren made an excuse, and after bidding adieu to 
Mrs. Verscoyle was about to leave tho house when he 
felt a hand on his arm ; he turned ; Muriel was looking 
up at him with big penitent eycs, 

“I'm sorry, Beresford. I was a 
on your first call, too. Forgive me ! 

He smiled at her. “I've nothing to forgive. I’m 
afraid I was churlish ; never mind, we'll sce if wo can 
find something more worthy of those pretty fingers in 
Bond Street to-morrow, eh ?’’ and he left her. 


pig just now—and 


She stood a second lool:ing after him, then slowly 
went back to the drawing-room, a puzzled look in 
her eyes, 

Back at his chambers, Farren went to a desk in his 
study and unlocked it and took out the thing that 


The struggle ended with remarkable eeiflaéss—Purrea felt himse’y tripped. 


had nearly spelt death to him on the Thames Embank- 


ment. It was a short blade attached to a heavy | 


handle, where the blsde entercd the hafi tho work- 
manship was peculiar; Le was still cxamining it 
anttouny when a ta 

entered with a card. 

Farren flung the knife back hastily, turned the 
key in the lock, then shot the bolt back again, slipped 
tho ring off his finger, and dropped it by the side of the 
knife, locked the desk, then said to his “man”: 
“Show him in here!” 

For the namo inscribed upon the square of ivory 
was; “Count Cesare Dorreti.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Robbed by the Enemy. . 

He was lounging back in his chair smoking as (he 
Count entered. 

“Do you smoke ?” Farrcn asked. 

“Thanks!” 

Farren had risen ; the men stood facing cach other ; 
Farren was tall, but the Italian was taller. 

“ This dropped out of your pocket at tho Verecoyles, 
so I took the opportunity of returning it,” he said, 
handing a small card case to Farren. . 

That was an excuso to call here, Farrcn was certain 
of it—a thin one, too. What was ho hero for ? 

“I'm much obliged,” Farren said, then added : 
“Did you have a decent voyago from Naples ?” 

“J had an excellent voyage ; there is only one thing 
I can complain of —my yacht is so slow 1” 

“Twenty knots slow ?” 


Wark poste irds 


came at the door and his ‘‘ man ”’ | 
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_ “Oh, no! Not twenty ; did you sce us? Perhaps 
in the Channel before the wist appeared ?” 

“Op earlier?” Farren suggested quictly. ‘She 
might be slow”—he was speaking with sarcasm— 
“but she’s equipped with one oxtremely useful thing.” 

“And that?” The Italian was letting the fragrant 
smoke trickle down his nostrils. 

“A searchlight.” 

. “Then you didn’t seo us,” the Count said softly. 

My boat has no searchlight.” 

Was he speaking tho truth 2? Farren doubted it; 
cach wondered how far the other was being deccived. 

“Tm much obliged to you for returning my card- 
case.” 

“That ring you had on your finger; I think I've 
seen it beforo ; it must have been in that Naples dcaler’s 
shop, where, I understand, you picked it np. By 
the way,” he added, as he turned to go, and Farren 
knew the poe of his visit now, ‘“‘ did you find yous 
lady frien on Paddington platform last night ?” 

* * * 


Kidnapped! Tho thought came back (o him; 
had this Dorrcli—this mau the Verscoyles bad met 
in Rome, who had evidently made a_ favourable 
impression with theni—anything to do with the 
disappearance of that strange woman? It was all 
80 vague 3 he could fix nothing in his mind, 

* * 


Rotten Row on a perfect May morning, a goad 
mount and a charming companion. For the first 
time since he'd lost the ‘ Woman of Mystery,” as 
he always thought of her, Farren felt more 
like his usual sclf, ‘ 

He'd promised Muriel he'd ride with her in 
the Park ; they'd entcred Rotten Row front 
the Hyde Park Corner end, both looking 
their best in the saddle, 

The trees were refreshingly green; in 
another couple of months London would 
be stuffy, unendurable. 

Gaily-dressed women, beautiful, indolent ; 
immaculatcly-groomed men strolled along 
the footpath or sat on the little green chairs 
that lined the Row and were arranged 
temptingly under the trees. 

Suldcaly Muriel made towards the 
railing and stopped her horse. Farrcn 
followed. A girl was Icaning over watching 
them; she was Muriecl’s greatest friend, a 
pretty brunette, small and dainty; the two 

irls greeted cach other enihusiastically. 

ydia Mayno was an actress; her father 
one of London's most prominent and 
successful managers, who moved ia the best 
society. Lydia was not clever, but sho was 
pretty—hcr father’s daughtcr, and the 
British public are not too exacting or over- 
critical where a pretty woman is concerned. 

They were busy discussing some arrange- 
meats for a Shakespearean ball they wero 
both attending during the coming weck, 
and Farren was at liberty to watch tho 
moving crowds. 

On one of the long free scats he saw 
somebody sitting alonc—a woman; un- 
consciously bis fingers tightened on his 
reins; his horse, sensitive and unused to 
such treatment, reared ; a pat, a word, and 
it was quicter again—champing at its bit 
and pawing the ground. 

Farren sat still, his eyes fastencd on 
that figure; from his elevated position he 
could see over the heads of the people in 
betweon. 
| There was no doubt about it this timc; the figuro 
on the scat was the “ Woman of Mystery.” A small 
+ work], and rushing, jostling, buy London, the smailest 
| part of it. 

She was pale, even from that distance he contd sco 

| it; she was attired in a dress of somo datk material-—— 
good, Lut amongst this fachionably dressed throng it 
looked out of place, almost shabby. 

His first inipulse was to leave the women and go 
!up to her; then a fear came; she'd thought fit to 
disappear. She'd not--as ho had dreaded—been 
taken away by force. She had gone of her own free will, 
or else she wouldn’t be here ; for reasons of her own she'd 
been ansious to get away. How then did be know 
that sho would speak to him now ? 

In his mind he could picture the scene and tho 
awkward explanations he would have to give to 
Muriel ; yet so strong was the influence this remarkable 
woman excrciscd over him that he had to wheel his 
horse away and resolutely turn his face in the opposite 
direction. 

She looked so pale, so ill; this was all he'd ecen, the 
distance was too great for him to see that that 
grim strength was still stamped on every linc of 
her face, 

People turned an! looked at her as they passed by, 
glanced surrep! tivusly over their shoulders; she 
possessed that strange, subtic quality that, from both 
sexes, compelled attention, compelled without any 
indication as to the reason why. But it was there, 
potent, magnetic, suggestive. 

Men wondered who she could be ; women envict hes 
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in apite of the plainness of ber dress and the splendour 
of their own, 

Farren was biting his lip and ‘inwardly cursing 
tke folly of chattering women, and the slavish con- 
vention that kept him from telling them he was sick 
of wailing. 

He'd entered the Row with Muricl, for the time for- 
getting ; and now everything was brought back to him 
und with a force that was sickening in ite intensity. 
He'd tried to tell himself that the influence of that 
strange woman was a whim—that it would pass and 
ho would laugh at his folly; but he knew now the 
futility of deceiving himself—the loathsome mockery 
of leading this girl who leaned down from her horse to 
the altar of God. 

And the other woman who was attracting so much 
notice furthor along the Row ; he knew next to nothing 
of her—and what little he did know was not par- 
ticularly savoury—the rest was shrouded in mystcry. 
All that he knew was that he had brought her across 
the scas, under circumstances that would cause a 
yrave scandal if they leaked out—that she had taken 
money from him and then disappeared. But there 
wag one thing he knew more than all this—that be 
waz a slave who worshipped at her shrine, 

And she might, for all he knew to the contrary, 
be marricd ; the fear sent the blood in a torrent to his 
head: bis teeth met and a mental struggle went on; 
he'd longed for a glimpse of her—and now she was 
hcre. Soon she would be lost to him again, perhaps 
for ever—for London is not only the “smallest’’ place 
on earth, when the gods will, it 1s the biggest. 

Could he let her go, in spite of this girl who chatted 
con? Whom he was to marry because be’d “' said so” 2 
Spite of those rigid laws that eet anything unsccmly 
bevond the pale ? 

He could stand it no longer; the tiny beads of sweat 
were on hia brow, his temples throbbed, and Muricl 
eull chatted on. For the moment he almost hated 
her, Suddenly with an exclamation he dragged his 
horse round until be was facing in the direction of that 
seat ; then the throbbing at his temples ccased ; there 
was a tightening at his heart—for the seat was empty. 

They returned soon after, Muricl never remem- 
bered Farren being so dull a companion; the truth 
was, he wanted to get away; he was glad when at 
last he left her,and his own horse was stabled: 

An oppressive weight seemed to have scttled on 
him ; he wondered how much longer he would be able 
to keep up this farce with Muriel. 

Just as he wag ho entered his study; it was this 
room that he always found so restful. 

On the threshold he drew up in amazement; he 
coukl scarcely believe his cyes, for the place was in 
fearful disorder, Chairs overturned, papers flung 
about, everything topsy-turvy. He rang the bell 
violently ; Brown came instantly. 

** What does it mean ?” Farren asked. 

Brown gaped open-mouthed. 

“No one came in throngh the door, sir, I'll swear.” 

A small window at the side of the room was open. 
Farren sprang to this and looked out. The spout 
came from above, ekirted the window-opening, and 
descended to the area basement below. At intervale 
on the brickwork on each side of the pipe there were 
marks, the scraping marks a boot would make; the 
arca was inclosed by @ wall; the same kind of marks 
were up this, too; beyond was a narrow passage. It 
was its own explanation. 

He glanced at his finger; that ring secmed to 
g1in into his face. 

“‘ Shall I eend for the police, sie?” Brown quavered. 

Farren hesitated. Then, ‘‘No!" he eaid, and 
addcd grimly, ‘‘ As soon as it can be done, Brown, see 
that there are bars pat across that window.” 

On the mantelshelf was an envelope ; in the excite- 
ment be had not noticed it; he snatched it up; there 
was DO name, oo address on the outside ; he broke the 
ecal and read: 

“Mr, Fa?ren is advised not to interfcre foo much in 
certain things—perhaps he'll understand.” 

That was all, yet not quite all; there was something 
at which Farrén stared closcly—a small triangular 
hole in the sheet, from which ran six short cuts, shaped 
to form a star, 

He turned into the room again; then he obscrved 
something else for the first time ; the lid of his desk in 
the far corner was flung back ; he crossed the room in a 
couple of strides and peered inside—the Italian dagger 
was gone |! 


(Another thrilling instalnient next week.) 


NOT PARTICULAR. 

“Now, my man,” said the Magistrate at a 
pelice court to an old offender, an Irishman, 
*‘ what's brought you here again 2?” 

“Two polipemen, yer worship,” was the reply, 

‘Drunk, I suppose 2” inquired the Magistrate, 

“Yes, corr,” answered Pat, “‘ both av them.” 

““Fivo days or seven-and-six,” ordered the 
Magistrate. 

Oe es ye kindly, yer worship,” added Pats 

t's all the same to you, I'll take the scven-and- 
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It’s a funny world, but all the fun is taken out of it when you are caucht— 
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Your Chance * Life. 


Iv you are just twenty 
years old, you have twelve 
chances out of thirteen of 
reaching thirty, and about 
seven chances out of nine 
of touching forty. The odds 
that you will live to see fifty 
are three to one on. 

You are more likely than not to see your sixtieth 
birthday, the odds being five to three on, but your 
chance of seeing your scventieth is less than two in 
five. Any insurance company will bet you eleven 
to two that you will never be eighty. 

If you are thirty, your chance of reaching forty 
is eleven to one, of reaching fifty nine to two, of 
sceing seventy only nine in twenty. Your prospect 
of seeing your eightieth birthday is two chances ip 
eleven. : 

The average man of forty can rely on its being 
nine to one that he will reach fifty, and three to one 
that he will attain sixty. It is an even chance that 
he will reach seventy, two chances in eleven that be 
will reach eighty. His chance of celebrating bis 
nineticth birthday is only one in a hundred. 

The man who has been lucky enough to reach 
fifty has five chances out of six of reaching sixty, 
four chances in nine of sceing seventy, one chance 
in five of becoming eighty. 

The betting that a man of sixty will see seventy 
is two to one on, but the odds that be won’t sec 
eigitty are longer, being four tc one, 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. — 


Mion., May 19. 

Money 13 hke promises—easier made than kept. 
Tues., May 20. 

The fruit from the tree of knowledge often tastes 
so sour that one is inclined to think it 1s of the temon 
variety rather than the apple, but perhaps it is 
generally plucked before its time, and that is why it 
1s so seldom sweet, 

Wed., May 21, 

When a man finds the woman who thorcughly 
misunderstands him, that is, the one who thinks he 
is the most uneelfish, clever, truthful man in the 
world—he says. “ You are the only woman who ever 
understood me.” 

Thurs., May 22. 

Marriage is like vaccination—sometimes it doesn’t 
take first time. 
Fri... May 23. 

Some people never stand on their dignity for the 
simple reason that they have not enough to stand on. 
Sat., May 24. 

‘The quickest way to get oneself disliked is by 
telling peopic things for their cwn good. 

Sun., May 25. 

For wo:nan love is a tragedy, for man it is a 

short story. 
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Grow Lavender Now 


Tnis old favourite is easily 

propagated at this season. 
. Choose young growths 
about three inches in length. 
Cut these off at the base 
jwith a sharp knife so as to 
eave the pores uninjured, 
. (trim off a few of the lower 
leaves with 8 pair of scissors, and insert half their 
depths in a compost of half sand and loam. 

t is better if they can be kept rather close in a 
frame or greenhouse for a time. Even a box with 
8 sheet of glass over the top will be enough. When 
rooted they can be planted out where required, 
but they prefer a rather light soil. 

If you do not wish to lose any flower spikes during 
the coming season, layer a few shoots in the earl 
autumn. Or you can strike the young growts 
from the late summer wood in the same way as 
first suggested, but these do not make so good a 
plant for the ensuing season. 

The lavender is a fairly good suburban plant, 
but has an objection to soot or lime in the soil. 

The cutting of ‘sweet lavender ” should not be 
done until the flowers are fully expandcd, and upon 
adryday. A few of the dried heads are very useful 
to keep away moths as well as afford a delicate 
perfume, but the making of lavender watcr is a 
trade secret, and a complicated affair needing 
considerable plant, 
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| PLAY TO THE PICTURES, 


i i i 
A Lady Pianist in a Picture Palace Talks About 
Her Work. 

PrayineG to pictures is quite an art in itsc'f. | 
am a modest person, but I think that in cis; 
particular branch of music the average pics. 
pianist like myself can easily give poicts tc 
Paderewski. 

I have, for instance, to be a master of rag ‘,.; 
to boom the latest waltz (music publishers re!. ; : 
us a good deal to make their novelties popular’. 1, 
remember that a good part of the audience ba: 
probably a cultivated taste in classical music, s7-] 
at the same time to keep a careful eye a!l the ti... 
on the plotares so that thetune I am pls!» 
hits off the situation on the serccn. i 

I always play my worst on Monlays 9:1} 
Thursdays—simply because there is a fresii |... , 
of pictures then, and I do not know what is com - : 
next. Sometimes I try to guess from the title w! 

a new film is going to be—farce, cow bors, cn! 
or drama—and have at times made bad hluid.: 

1 remember deciding from a title that a :i: 
was going to be roaring farce. and, breaking 71", 
into ** Everybody’s Doing it Now,” and hoviss : 
ease it gently into slow music when I realise): : 
the scene was the death-bed of an old lady. 

But one learns with experience. To neves. ' 
instance, play rag-time on Sundays, The re. 
that on Sunday evenings all the errand ty.- i 
my district brush their hair and bring thot =: | 
best girls to see the * movics.” 

Select Tunes on Sunday. 

They love to stamp and whistle ty a civ 
tune. As Sunday is the day when po! - 
inspectors love to drop in too-—for a dice: +: 
purpose—I reccived a gentle hint from t'> 
management that too much rag-time on Suniays 1s 
apt to lead to the losing of licenses. 

I bring my errand-boys up on a aliict dit ct 
Wagner, Chopin, and such like. 

By the way, have you ever noticed that t's 
films are run through more quickly on Sunda s 
than on week-days? It is go. The idea is, ol 
course, to make the audience n:rke room for t 2 
queue outside, Sunday being for mozt pictus» 
palaces the busicst night of the weet. 

Some programmes come much heavier on the 
pianist than others do. Several hours uf cow -be: 
motor smashes, and thrilling rescues from fire lew ¢ 
the pianist with aching bead and wrisis, 1: 
imitate the roaring of a lion even in the ni 
modest way necessitates pounding runs up and 
down the piano. Programmes like this ma 
the ‘‘rest-piece"’ very welcome, (No pian +t 
playa to every film on the programme. Cice ' 
each round he or she has a rest.) a 

Talking of pounding, some of the pleasant i> 
incidents that break the monotony of fp: ie 
pictures is having messages of congiatulatins 
come from the audience, and requests to huow wet 
that charming little thing is, But the other &t 
of message comes too. 

‘sWhy Play With Both Feet?" 

It was after a friend of mine had finished batt: 
with the accompaniment to a particularly cs: 
film and was feeling rather pleased with his : 
performanco that a scribbled note arrived frou 4 
sarcastic old gentleman in the stal!s. It rin: - 

“Very nice. But why play with boii: fect a 4 
the piano-stool ? ” a 

Playing to pictures is only a fairly woll-pail 
business. I get 268. a week for four and a ba'f 
hours work a day. This is about the avevwce in 
a good hall. I play to the pictures only in the 
afternoons, doing, like many picture pianists. 9 
good deal of teaching, as wel! as playing ct dans, 

Those pianists who work throughout the whe 
performance, from two or three till eleven or & 

t, on the average, from 39s. to 40s. a weeks, thon- 

have known cases in which only a guineais pai! # 
shameful rate for what is very hard and moiiwion + 
work. Things do occur to break the moston” ‘ 
times though. I remember my light sliort-ciron!.* 
once, leaving me to play for three bo::rs in tue 
dark. Half-way through a mouse turned up) Cu 
eomewhcre and started laying round my au: + 
till I curled them soe y the leg of my siool. ! 
resisted the temptation to stand on my stool at 
scream for help. a‘ 

I often think of the placard hung up by tt 
manager of the Wild West saloon :—‘* Don't =!-3" 
the pianist—she's doing her best,” 
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THE WORLD'S BEST STORIES. 
pl aa 


The Domestic Critic. 

Tuts quaint little story comes from the Midlands. 
\ iarmer’s daughter, who had never before been out 
ot her native ish, recently accompanied her 
nivther to Scotland. They travelled during tho 
dav, and, according to her mother, Sarah kept 
lot eyes at the window all the way, apparently 
uropped up in the ever-changing landscape. 

* Well, Sarah,” said a friend, when they arrived 
ct their destination, “ what did you think of the 
ountry 2”? 

“ Bein’ @ Tuesday,” said Sarah thoughtfully, 
“ Ulcre was a deal o’ washin’ hangin’ out!” 


A Bereaved Nephew. 

Lorp AvrEsury, who celebrated his birthday 
{ie other day, is a keen student of the habits of 
i-ects. His lordship, who was even better known 
« Sir John Lubbock, has built elaborate houses 
re these pets, and one of his ants is said to have 
vol for thirty years under his care. 

‘ihe story goes that when this ant died an “ item ” 
sypeared in @ London newspaper to the cffect that 
“one of Sir John Lubbock’s ants has just died, 
i.ving lived thirty years.” 

.c sub-editor of a provincial newspaper seized 
von this item and wrote a sympathetic paragraph 
-nouncing that ‘one of Sir John Lubbock’s 
wits has Just died,’’ and expressing decp sympathy 
th hee bereaved nephew ! 


Genius in a Dilemma. 

Mn. Grorce Bernarp Suaw told this story at 
a dinner recently. 

Ne and a party of English people were dioing 
{eccther at @ restaurant in Milan. The waiter 
‘new no languago but his own native Italian, and 
on the moment came to pay and rush for the train 
!.cv were unable to make him understand that 
they did not want all the dinners put on one bill, 
tut tat each man was to pay for his own. 

Mr. Shaw's friends insisted that he must know 
‘vite Italian, so Mr. Shaw racked his memory for 

we chips of the language, but in vain. Mr. Shaw, 
«1. course, is keenly interested in music, and especially 
in opcra, and all of a sudden a line from “ The 
iguenots ” flashed to his brain: ‘‘ Ognuno per 

3 per tutti il ciel” (“Every man for himself, 
wil heaven for all ’’) ! 

“| declaimed the line with triumphant success,” 
Mr. Shaw said. “The army of waiters were 
"culled up with laughter, my friends applauded 
wildly, and my fame as an Italian scholar has been 
on the increase ever since |" 


Meant Well, but Unlucky. 

Ma. Epwunp Payne, the famous Gaiety 
« median, is hqliday-making at Hove. He intends, 
lis saya, to write his reminiscences, and, in the 
icantime, speaking of the time when he wanted to 
° a serious actor, he says he once played 
‘sencrantz and also the Second Gravedigger in 
“Hamlet? at the now non-existent Glenarm 
dncatre, at Hackney. 
the revival was an awful failure,” he says ; 
“verything conspired to ruin our art.” 

~ Our Hamlet had so strong a Scots accent that 
fo one knew what he was saying ; the scenery fell 
nthe king and queen until their heads protruded 
‘atongh the canvas; and, worst of all, Yorick’s 
“kell was made out of a large swede turnip, and in 
“zt of the audience somebody stood on it and 
huleshed it! 

“We meant well, but it was heartbreaking |” 


; Very Flowery. 
,-* @ lecture the other day Sir Arthur Quiller- 
“euch, the well-known author who is Professor of 
luclish Literature at Cambiidge, said that certain 
‘ters, like the Hindoo Babu, wero always trying 
‘ inake “ cut poor dear language more floriferous, 
“ore poetical.” 
; Pabus sre notorious, of course, for their passion 
' T using flowery English, and they seize eagerly on 
iy phrase, whether poetical or slangy, that may 
‘“ppen to catch their fancy. Sir Arthur gave as 
“1 example a story of a Babu who wanted to send a 


telegram announcing tho death of his mother. A 
lain statement of the fact of death did not satisfy 
im, so he wired: ‘The hand that rocked the 

cradle has kicked the bucket !” 


Too Exact. 
Baroness p'HERMALLE tells in “Peeps into 
Persia,” how she set up housckeeping in ‘Teheran. 
She had been told to bring no furniture, as every- 
thing could bs got quite easily on the spot. 
“Give them drawings of what you want,” said 
a friend, “ and they will make you anything.” 

_ “I did this,” says tho Baroness, “choosing o 
simple picture from a catalogue for a set of dining- 
room chairs. After an endless wait I was brought 
a beautifully-made little doll’s-house set, the exact 
size of the catalogue picture!” 


Not Much Forrarder! 


Turre have bcen complaints lately among 
Members of Parliament that ccrtain Ministers do 
not answer properly questions that are asked them 
in the House. 

Somebody has recalled the fact that the great 
Disracli, the anniversary of whose birth was cele- 
brated recently, had a wonderful capacity for 
evading questions ho did not want to answer. 

In the House one night a political opponent 
asked an awkward question which he flattered 
himself was so framed that Disracli would have to 
answer with cithor a plain ‘‘ Yes’ or a “* No.” 

But Disraeli smiled quietly as he rose to reply. 

‘** The answer,” he said gently, “is partly in the 
affirmative and partly in the negative.” 

After a momentary surprise tho persistent 
member asked : “ To which parts respectivcly docs 
the answer apply ?” 

Again Disraeli smiled. 

‘1 must leave that to the innate good sense of 
the honourable member,” he said. 

And the honourable member was just as wise as 
when he startcd. 


A Possible Explanation. 

Mr. Artncr Prixce, who is undoubtedly the 
most popular and the clevcrest of all the ventrilo- 
quists on the stege just now, has gone on the Stoll 
tour in the Provinces. 

Mr. Prince has a great store of good storics. One 
he told recently was about an Englishman who was 
on a holiday in Ireland. He stayed ono night at a 
country inn, and before he went to bed he put his 
boots, as usual, outside his bedroom door, intending 
that they should be cleaned. 

The simple hotel people, however, knew nothing 
of such new-fangled ideas, and when tho traveller 
looked outside his door in the morning he found 
his boots still lying there, uncleaned. 

He called the landlord and asked indignantly :-— 

“What do you suppose [ put my boots outside 
the door for?” 

“ Shure, an’ I don't know, sir,’’ replied the land- 
lord in apparont perplexity ; “unless it was that, 
beggin’ yer honour's pardon, ye were dhrunk!” 


You're Another! 

AnotneER story Mr. Prince told us is about an 
Trish soldier in an Amcrican regiment who went 
to his commanding officer and asked for a few days’ 
leave. 

His officer asked why he wanted to go, and Pat 
replicd that his wifo was spring-cleaning and 
wanted him at home to help. 

“ [don't like to refuse you, Pat.” said the C.0., 
“but, as a matter of fact, I have just had a letter 
from your wife saying that you are of no help to 
her during the spring-cleaning, and asking me not 
to give you leave.” 

Pat looked sad, but he saluted respectfully, and 
turned to go. At tho door he hesitated a moment, 
and then turned to his C.O. again. 

“Colonel,” he said solemnly, “‘ there are two 
whooping falsehooders in this regiment, and I'm 
one of them. J'm not married /” 


if you liked Thomas Christian 
Jephscn in ‘‘Dead Man’s Grip,” 
you will enjoy reading about him 
in “Tho Sale of a Scul.’’ 


At all Railway Bookstalls and TPooksellers, or 
3¢ paid Is. 3d. from C. Artnur Prauson Ltd., 
17 and 1S Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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ACUTE KIDNEY 
DISEASE. 


The Sworn Testimony of a Woman waiting 
for death, who received life instead 
through the Wonder-Medicine 
DR. CASSELL’S TABLETS. 

Here is a case of cure—and cure alisolute—which puts 


to shame all ordinary forms of treatment. Mere drugs 
could never have effected such an amazing resul!—it cin 
only be explained on this theory : that Dr. Cacsell’s Tablets 
contain a healing force which literally ecmpels the ord «rly 
working of the bodily functions and so effects curves which 
no other means can ever obtain. The story is from a 
Statutory Declaration of au old lady, positively snatched 
from Death, and was given Lefure a Commissioner for 
Oaths. Teva it is :— 

“I, Mrs. Emma Casey, of 9 Pool Bank Street, 
Nuneaton, in the County of Warwick, do solemnly 
and sincerely declavo as fullowe: Vhat Vr. Cassell’s 
Tablets saved my life when four dcctors had pronourced 
my case hopeless, and desth wart 
thonght to bo only a question of 
days. I was suffeving from acute 
Kidney disease, and a doctor told 
me I had burst a blood vessel. 
I got terribly weak, so sent for 
another doctor, who said it was w 
stone in tho kidneys. I got no 
better, and a third doctor also 
failed, They advised operation, 
but I was too old to risk that. So 
I tried 2 fourth doctor, and still 
got no better. I was little more 
than skin and bone. J had fright- 
ful wind spasms, knife-like pains in 
my back, and was constipated to a 
degree. I had been in bed three months when I eot Dr. 
Cassell’s Tablets, and had ao dose, aud though it seems 
incredible, I improved rapidy, and now am better than 
before my illness, It soema moro like a miracle than 
acure.’’ 

Dr. Cassell's Tablets act mora brilliantly than any other 
medicine known in eascs of Nervous Breakdown, \nmmia, 
Debility, Sleeplossness, Nerve Pain. Heart Weakness, 
Kidney and Stomach Disorders, Children’s Wcakness, 
Spinal and Nerve Paralysia, and general bodily f:tigne, 
brain fag, and all run-down conditions. Send 2d. to-day 
to Dr. Cassell's Co. Ltd. (Box A3;), Chester Road, 
Manchester, for a free cample. All Chem’sts sell De. 
Cassell’s Tablets at 104d., 1s. 14d., aud 2s. 9d. 


amare. Casey, Nawal... 


Nir. Geo. R. SIMS. 
MANE splendid significance of the Romany word Tatcho 
T (which Br. Geo. R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, 
naned his Hair Grower) is fully aud faithinily lived 
up to in the proud product—worthy inheritor of a worthy 
name, which has changed despair into joy in w hundred 
thousand eases—Tatcho, the Liniy Grower. Noth ing but 
sheer merit, full worthiness, and utter genuineness, has 
placed and Lolds Tatcho where it tinds itself to-day—the 
one reliuble Hair Grower, trusty, boncst, genuine, 


THE HAIR-GROWER— 


Tafcho 


Chemists and Stores eremachese, 1+, 2/9, 00146, 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
sg Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 
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A RIVAL! a 
That was the thought that was gradually sinking 


futo the brain of Jim Meacher. For over five years 
now his had been the only newsagent-tobacconist 
shop worth mentioning in the little country town. 
It yiclded enough to keep his widowed mother and 
himsclf in the simple comforts of life. And now 
their sccurity was threatened. ‘Lhe coming of a rival 
would mean that his income would in all probability 
ho halved. There would be no more comforts. 
Thero would bo barely enough neccssaries. 

‘rhe new shop was scarcely o hundred yards from 
his own and, by standing unobtrusively in his own 
doorway, he could watch his rival's stock unloading. 
Tho newcomer lost little time. By the end of the 
weck the shop was opened. Even if he had not known 
it, Jim Mecachcr could have told as much from his 
own diminished takings. 

“They always flock to a new shop,” he said to his 
mother consolingly. “It’s curiosity! You mark 
my words—most of ‘em will come back in a weck 
or so.” 

Ice talked on, trying to cheer his mother and make 
her look on the bright side. but in his heart he 
knew that there was no bright side. 

* Tell you what, mother,” he said later. “ If you'll 
stsy in the shop, I'll go and have a look at ’em.” 

In the first instance he walked past the shop on 
the opposite side of the road. This was in order to get 
the gencral effect which, he noted with delight, was 
anything but impressive. The name, newly painted 
on the facia, was Morris. 

Then he crossed to take a closer survey of the 
window which he observed at once had certainly not 
been dressed by a professional. 

** Not much money here!’ he muttered to himsclf 
as he made a rough estimate of all the stock he could 
sce. ‘ They won't last long, thank goodness!” 

There was no malice in the reflection. The instinct 
of self-preservation compelled him to desire his rival's 
epeedy ruin. 

Now, it chanced to be a windy afternoon. The sun- 
blind was caught in a sudden gust, lifted violently, 
and one of its steel arms was wrenched from tho 
socket. 

Jim Mcachor knew that the clatter would bring the 
proprictor rushing out and hastily moved away. 
A {cw moments later a natural curiosity to sco what 
his rival was like made him turn his head. 

Instead of a man he saw a woman, a gi:l, struggling 
with the displaced rod. She was obviously finding it 
too much for her, and tho next instant, his chivalry 
overcoming his reticence, ho was assisting her to adjust 
the sun-blind. 

* Thank you very much!” she said as they finished. 
**T could never have done it without your help.” 

A pair of frank, trustful eyes looked up into his ; 
and suddenly he {clt mean because he had virtually 
been epying. 

**My name's Meacher,” he confessed, jerking his 
thumb in the direction of his own shop. 

** Oh, how do you do, Mr. Mcacher ?"’ she replied, 
courteously extending her hand. ‘I am Miss Morris. 
1 hope you don’t think it horrid of me to sct up a shop 
here. It's not opposition, you know. The agent 
ape that thero was really plenty of room for both 
or us. 

As he looked at her again he reatised that she would 
Le quite capable of believing the statement of a pushful 
agent. Hers was the kind of naturo which, guileless 
itself, is ever slow to suspect others. But surcly 
the had not taken tho shop ‘‘on her own.” She 
could scarcely be older than twenty-five. 

* [am all aloné, you know,” she said, as if divining 
his unspoken question, “‘ except for ny little sister, 
who is still at school.” 

Vor a time Jim Meacher exchanged pleasantrics 
with the rival he had secretly feared. Then he de- 
priest with his head in a whirl to tell the news to his 
bother. 

{( was good news really. But he related it without 
much gusto. Somehow he could not wax enthusiastic 
ever the probable ruin of the girl with the trustful 
eyes. 

Ife thought of her often in the weeks that followed. 
One hy one his old customers returned to him. 

** Guess you won’t lose much trade lv competition,” 
eid one of them jocularly. ‘ The shop is run by a 
Lit of a girl that don’t understand her own business. 
Keekon she'll soon bo flitting.” 

Jim Meacher gruuted something in reply. Odd 
that the customer's depreciation of his rival should 
give him no pleasure. 

To pictured her sitting hour after hour in the shop, 
waiting for the customers that would never come— 
for the customers that came to his shop instead. He 
was tilled with a sudden desirc to sce her again. 


—What would you do in the circumstances? Don’t be scrious—be funny! Only tweniy words. 
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“Mother!” he called. ‘ Will you look after the 
shop? 1am going out.” 

Macy Morris greeted him cordially, and he thought 
that he noticed tho traces of worry on her face. He 
contrived to prolong a discussion on the weather 
before coming to the ostensible object of his visit. 

“I have run short of Darry Recorns,’” he ex- 
plained, “ and I wondered whether you would oblige ?” 

“Certainly!” sho replicd with alacrity. “ Let 
me see now, where are tho Reconps ?” 

She turned to a pile of newspapers. It was really 
quite a neat pile—the sort of pile that any naturally 
tidy person might make who knew nothing about 
handling newspapers. And sho could not find the 
Recorvs. 

* You'll think mo awially clumsy,” she apologised, 
flushing. ‘‘ But I always have ao difficulty with the 
papers. Thcre are such an awful lot of them. Is 
there some special way of setting them out?” 

“ There is,” he replicd, anxious to help her. “ Will 
you allow me?” 

In a few moments he arranged the papers as only a 
skilful newsagent can, and explained the system 
whereby she could place her hand instantly on the 
required copy. 

j she was about to thank him, but stopped in con- 
usion. 

“Oh, but—I onghtn't to have Ict you help me like 
that,” she stammered, ‘** because, we—we are com- 
petitors, aron't we?” 

“Is that any reason why we should hate each 
other ?” he asked, looking straight into her eyes. 

“ Certainly not!” she answered. 

And then, to make it clear that ehe did not resent 
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his courtesies, she Ict him show her how to display 
her posters to best advantage, of which she did not 
seem to have the faintest notion. His practised eye 
travelled round the shop and notcd a dozen things dono 
in the wrong way. But he felt that enough had been 
accomplished for one afternoon. 

Thereafter he came often to the shop, and always he 
would tactfully drop some hint which would save her 
trouble or increase her chance of doing business. 

It did not strike him that he was a fool to help a 
rival, because she did not strike him as being a dral ni 
all. Her coming had made practically no difference 
to his trade. It was when he realised that he wonld 
not have cared if her coming had reduced his profits 
that he knew himself to be in love. 

Qne day there wasa till robbery in the neighbourhood, 
and he found in this a good excuse for dropping in to 
her shop and cautioning her. 

“Never have more than ten shillings’ worth of 
copper and silver in the shop,” he advised. 

** Of course,” he added, “* you don’t want to kee 
running across to the bank. But I'll give you a go 
tip about keeping money. I always put mine in an 
old teapot in the dresser in the back room. No thief 
would ever think of looking there—right under his 
nose as you might say. I only bank once a month. 
It’s useful to have a bit of gold handy when a regular 
customer wants a cheque cashed. Why, somctimes 
I have as much as twenty pounds in my old teapot, 
aud I reckon it’s as safe as the Bank of England.” 

Ske seemed worricd and preoccupied that day, and 
Jim Meacher attributed it to the business troubles. 

Her struggle must be terrible, ho refccted. Surely 
she must be willing to end it. He dared not ho 
that she loved him as yet, but he belicvced that aie 
liked him. 

By closing time he had almost resolved to declare 
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his love at the first favourable opportunity ve, 
caught sight of ber walking dowa tho street yj: 
young man. 

Ho was taking in his poster-boards when ho .- 
them coming. Ho slipped into his doorway «+ 
she should not sce him—he felt that he could wot : 
it just then.. And as they passed he heard une s, 
use her Christian namo. 

In tho bitterness of his disappointment he rey), ) 
himself for a conccited fool becauso lic bad 1... 
even considered the possibility of a rival. 

Tho next day was carly closing day. Tt w-. : 
custom to take his mother for a bricf excursion jr; 
open country. Asa rule, both of them looked fir. 
to these little jaunts and thoroughly enjoyed 1: 
But this time he was moody and silent, nui-i./ |; 
griovance against the Fates. 

But the Fates who had already thrown Mary Mie. 
in his path had not yet finished meddling with ; . 
affairs. For as soon as he had arrived home they 1: 
him go to the old teapot, where he kept his (ak): 

“Mother!” he gasped. “It's empty! ts. , 
Shear? We've been robbed. Twelve pounds ol! : 4 
in that pot when wo went out!” 

Mrs. Meacher gazed at her son in conster:>:' 
Tho blow was a heavy ono for them. 

“You haven’t told anyone where yon kert 
money, have you?” sho asked later. “Let it - . 
casual liko, I mean?” 

‘‘No!” ho replied sullenly. 

But he had already remembered that there was. - + 
other person who knew his seerct-—and that one poss | 
was Mary Morris. Possibly she had teld her male 1) 

Early on tho following morning he ect out fer } 
shop. He was going, not with tho object of in. 

ating, but simply to give himsclf the pleasay «t 
nowing her innocence from the surprise with whis..- 
would receive his information. 

But when ho told her sho did not exprese sury:! 
at least not the kind of surprise he had expect: .! 

“Oh!” she cried, and there wa3 a note of 1) 
pain ia her voice. 

He stared at her in silent amazement. That sic 
knew something about the theft was now al-ind.s.t + 
clear from her manner. 

“T know who stole your moncy,” she said broken! 
speaking half to him and half to herself. “Mo: «+ 
have. Yro was in the back room listening wien \. : 
told me about your secret hiding place. [ sce it a.i 
now. Mr. Meachcr, how much did ho take?” 

“A little over twelve pounds,” replied Jia Meacher 


‘“T shall get it back somehow ! * she said excited) y. 
“I know where ho} has gone, fand I will write to 
him at once. And if he has already spent the mores 
I will repay it myself. Oh, it is crucl of him to put 
me in this position! What must you think of me? ° 

“You mustn't let it worry you,” he tried to res-+.19 
her, though her attitude puzzicd him. 

“Do rane you intend to prozecute?” che 
asked. And her voice said, * I implore you not t». 

‘ Of course, if you don’t wish it— —" he hex: 

“T have no right to ask such a favour,” she s.id. 
“ But, after all, you sce, although he is what mins 
would call a bad man, he is stijl my —--" ; 

“Yes, yes!” interrupted Jim Meacher, dreavinz 
to hear her say the word. “ But surcly you euet 
have any affcction for a man who would do a t! 
like that?” 

She did not answer, and he went away ponde::e 
miserably on the perversity of woman. And to this 
that the man who possessed her affections was a thie!! 

Two days later a Ietter came for him in an unbrcs 
hand and bearing the London postmark, As he fo" 
the envclope a money order for ten pounds fluttered 
on to the table. p : 

“Dear Sir,” he read with growing surprise, 

“ This is to tell you that I stole the money from your 

shop and to ask your pardon for same. I wis 19 

desperate need of the moncy, only I should not have 

taken it from you if I had known how my ster 

feels towards you. I havo always treated her 

roughly, but I am not so bad as to rob a man + ho 

has been a good fricnd to her.—Yours faithi:'), 
“GrRaLp Monts 

“ P.S.—Sorry to say I have spent two pour’. 

I return ten and will send balance as soon as [ civ 

Her brother! That thought alono possessed J::9 
Meacher as ho rushed ont of his shop, leavin (ie 
forgotten money order where it had fallen. She *2* 
just opening the shop when he arrived. oo, 

“I want to speak to you!” he gai:l, and his voce 
trembled with suppressed excitement. ; 

“He is your brother!’ he said when he had taken 
her to the little room at the back of the shop. 

“ Of course!” she answered. ‘ Why, I told ov 
the other day,” and, as he denied it she added, * Devs 
it matter?” 

“It matters tremendously!” he roplicd. as °° 
caught her hands in his. ‘‘ Mary, we are compe'.t°"< 
now. Don't you think, dear, that we might +t 
partners instead ?” 

You will know what was Mary's answer when rest 
you visit that little country town. For you will nm 
that there is once again only one new’! 
tobacconist shop worth mentioning. 
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Aids for’ - 
Ardent Afthietes 


Aviators Can Learn to Fly Without Leaving the 
Ground, while Would-be Huntsmen are Taught 
to Ride on Dummy Horses. 


Tue modern sportsman can now train himself 
toa high pitch of proficiency in a very short space 
of time. This he accomplishes by utilising a 
number of ingenious contrivances which cleverly 
reproduce many | of the actual conditions that are 
niet with in various sporting pursuits. 

One of the latest training instruments for the 
bexing man is a novel life-size dummy. 

‘The head and body of this figure are constructed 
of a rubber 
envelo 
which is in- 
flatcd with 
air. But it is 
the “foot” 
or base of the 
dummy that 
provides 
realism to 
the figure’s 
movements. 

As the first 
illustration 
depicts, the 


Re a Good Boxer. 
A life. size dummy boxer has proved 


t.valutble for teaching ringcroft, How- 
ev hard the dummy ts hit, it never men of the 
lcs i's balance, but ewings round the Gummy spar- 


ring partner 
are con- 
ttricted of strong, yet flexible stecl springs, whilst 
the whole figure is balanced on a base of iron. 
{lowever hard this figure may be struck, it never 
hees its balance. It merely swings backwards 
on its curved base, returning at all kinds of uncx- 
r ected angles, and swinging swiftly forward towards 
its < assumes an attitude very similar to a 
rea ve 
boxer 
carrying 
cut a 
rushing 
attack, 
The 
object 
of the 
lorer is 


ving in disconcerting siverves. 


oe 
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ruingin g 
attacks, 
end nat- 
wally ho 
obtains 
a high 
pitch of 
nk ill in 
Ep e ed 
werk which stands him in good stead, when 
s:ciding punishment in actual boxing contests. 

The second illustration shows a simple yet 
ingenious contrivance which is proving of value to 
‘ucketers and base-ball layers. In appearance 
it somewhat resembles a drain pipe. 

The cricketer stands about fifteen feet from 
the device and hurls a ball into the wide mouth 
at the lower end. The sphere then travels rapidly 
up the curvéd neck of the pipe and is thrown wit 
tonciderable force into the air. 


Helps the Cricketer. 
A ball thrown sharply tnto 
the lower aperture of this 
device is hurled back from the top opening 
in most erratic fashion, It polishes up the 
caiching and jielding powers of any cricketer, 


see 
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t Ralbit Shocters Taught * 
A : = Here. 
pete ‘al rabbit attached to a mechanical trolley is now 


a to produce good bunny shooters. This strange mark 

ra ere on rails through and behind patches of under- 
srewth, and the eportsman has to‘ pot”? at during tts 
brief appearances. 


—For the five funniest thincs done I will give Novel Seating-Waxe Sits. Mark posteards ‘Thunder. 
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7 The pitcher by means of a short run has then to 

field” the rapidly returning ball, which seldom 
emerges from the instrument | in the samo manner 
twice running. It cither leaps high into the air 
or shoots straight back at the thrower. 

At several ‘ shooting boxes * about the country 
the device illustrated in the third picture can be 
seen. A narrow set of rails is laid around a patch 
of ground of uneven surface. Little hillocks, grass 
mounds, and clumps of foliage are introduced at 
different points close to the rail. 

A dummy rabbit of stcel, fastened to a mechani- 
cally driven truck is then sent hurtling round the 
track, every now and again disappearing behind 
one or another of the obstacles near its path. 

Standing some distance away, the pupils—who 


Necks Broken. 

Aviators can be taught flying without 
risking theiv necks, by the aid of a fuil- 
sized aeroplane pivoted to a base which is secured to 
the ground, 


No 


want to learn ral:bit-shooting—endcavour to 

“pot” the dummy rabbit as it pursucs its 
erratic path in and out the foliage. 

This is no simple task, for the speed of this 
strangs mark is considerable. If the rabbit is 
prope hit it jumps into the air om the truck 
encath. A strong spring retains the metal mark 
in its position on the mechanical base, which is 
released when a bullet hitting the rabbit fair ond 
square knocks aside a clip ‘retaining this spring. 
For the marksman uses an airgun loaded with a 
single slug, in place of the bullet-scattering rabbit 


riflo. 
It was the Navy that first adopted the clever 


; LL aed for training flying men depicted in picture 


. 4, and now it has since hecomo popular in 
ae quarters. In bricf the device is a roughly 
constructed acroplane fitted on to a solid base 
fastencd to the ground. 

The wholo framework of the machine swings on 
the stand to which it is pivoted, and as it is gene rally 
placed in an exposed pusition where winds are 
frequent, the breezes cause the apparatus to sway 
about in alarming fashion. 

In this acroplanc, which is destined never to 
fly, the pupil 
learns to 
manipulate 
the levers that 
control these 
machines, and 
more impor- 
tant still he 
gets accus- 
tomed to 
Maintaining ¢ = 
his balance in. /—~ 
strong and 
treachcrous (/ 
wind currents. 

To train 
huntsmen and 
riding men 
in gencral a 
cleverly de- 
signed dummy 
horse has re- 
cently sprung into existence. 
depicts this novel invention. 

The body of the horse is represented by, strong 
stecl bellows on top of which a saddle is adjusted. 
The legs and head are modelled to the likeness of a 
horse, and the apparatus when covered with a 
fabric tinted to the hue of a horse’s hide, much 
resembles the animal in appearance. 

The rider in the saddle is supported by the springs 
and bellows, which are of extreme buoyancy. 
By a eteady swinging movement of the body the 
rider can cause this apparatus to lightly move him 
up and down in the saddle, in very similar fashion 
to actual horse riding. 

‘This machine is very fatigning to beginners, 
and can produce saddle screness quite as cfiectiv ely 
as horse siding itself. 


For Hersemen and Huntsmen, 
A combination of springs and bellows, 
fired in a dummy horse, provides a 


sportsman with wa very convincing 
subsiitute for horse riding, 


The last illustration 
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ABSURD MEDICINE PRICES. 


London Chemist Gives Advice. 


Onnecessarily high prices are often asked for 
medicines. The reason of this is the fact that the 
medicine is claimed to be a wonderful discovery 
of science, a priceless boon, and so on. When 
such medicines are analysed it is found that most 
of them are composed of well-known ingredients. 
In fairness, it must be admiited that some of 
them are excellent, but, under the circumstance:, 
they are hardly wor th the price. Mr. William 
Shadforth, the London chemist, and editor of 
“ Healih News,” suggests that the public only grt. 
the best value when they know the formula of 
their medicines. 

In order to mect the public need in the matter. 
Mr. Shadforth has prepared hundreds of reliable 
medicines (mostly in pill form), and he tells you 
the formnla. He can probably supply you wiih 
just the pill _you require, and for which you are 
now paying 50 per cent.too much. The followiny 
are examples, 36 pillsin box:—For Biliousness, 
for Coughs, for Dropsy, or for Wind (Flatuiency), 
at Sd. per bor. For Acne foe and Pimples), 
for Anzmina, for Backache (Gravel and Lumbago., 
for Bronchitis, for Colds, for Constipation, ‘for 
Eczema, or for Headache, at 4d. per box. For 
Asthma, for Backache with Consti ation, for 
Bladder Catarvh (Cystitis and Urethvitis), for 
Indigestion, for Rheumatism, or for Sciatica, at 
5d. per box. For Bad Complexion, for Dyspepai. L 
ae Catarrh), for Gout, for Influenza, for 

ysteria, for Nasal Catarrh, for Neuralgia, for 

Obesity (Fueus), or for Piles, at Gd. per bos. “is ar 
Bowel and Stomach Indigestion. for Brain Fi: 
for Migraine, for Obesity (Puens and Wbyroid).« or 
for Thinness with Dyspepsia, at 9d. per box. Fur 
Bright’s Disease, for Diabetes, for Nervous 
Debility (Damiana and Nur Vomica), and for 
ba i Busts, at Js. per box. For Nenr-- 
thenia (Phosphorus and Lecithin), at Is. 6d. per 
box. For Nervous Debility with "Loss of Fes! 
(Lecithin and Coca Compound), at 2s. Sd. per 
box. Blaud’s Pills at 4d. per box of J44 pills. 
All Post Free. You can pay more, but you 
cannot buy better. With your trial order you 
will receive a valuable 126-paga Booklet which 
tells you how to cure common ailments at 2 
reasonable cost in your own home. Address your 
letter to The Editor, “ Health News” (Dept. P.W.), 
63 Grove Road, Bow, London, E. 


A REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


(By the Editor of “ Health News."’) 


Sumer from Acidity, Heartburn, Ferment::- 
| tive spepsia, and Gastric Catarrh are recoin- 
dee to try the following prescription: 
Bismuth Subnitrate (2 grains), Dried Carbonate 
of Soda (2 grains), Gingerine ( grain), in one 
pill. This prescription possesses Carminative, 
Antacid, and Healing Powers, and dees not 

nrge the howels. Avoid fried and starchy foods 
for a few days. take two pills ton minutes before 
cach meal, and you will soon have relief. A box 
containing 36 may be obtained post free for til. 
from Mr. Wm. Shadforth, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist (Dept. P. W.), G3 Grove Road, 
London, E. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and when writing to advertisers 
mention ‘' Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Learn to 
SKETCH 


in 2hours 


The A.B.C. Method ef Drawing provides f oshort ent 
drawing skill by enabling you to ap ty to dy eo pete: 
ability you gained in learning to write. Yorrean iss 

own home, as it is tanght jy corres: emdenee he 


Bow, 


“9 


letters, When yon are profic: ont, Tonion's Tea ’ 
The Association of Designers, wilt pile yous a) 
commissions. Write to- day for Be th, with, fi i ae 


ant opinions of = prominent artists. ~2.EB.C. mckast: cf 
Drawing, 46 Chancery Lane, London. 


" (See pace 1214.) 
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{WHERE SHEEP DON'T BITE, 


A Friend of the F. A. F. Discovers the Babes in 
the W 


Last Sunday I went down * Foe Forest. 
It was & magnificent day. The s ne, and tho 
busy, singing birds, and the newly clothed country, 
and tho trees in their suits of welcome green, all 
helped to make life worth living. 

Near the rippling brooks in the quiet dales were 
masses of golden kingcups and ferns, and the 
hedges wero a dazzling white with the pretty 
little flowers of the blackthorn. ; 

Buttercaps and daisies grew in profusion, and 
the cuckoo flowers and white anemone were to be 
seen all around. Not for long a time had J looked 
on such a pieture. . 

But it was not so much the voice of spring and 
the lovely landscape that attracted my attention ; 
it was a small boy and a smaller girl sitting under 
a hedge and munching a crust of bre@i. As they 
ate the lad talked to the child, who was evidently 
ee ce ly, I rcpt behind the hed 

m uietly, I crep' i Cc ge 
auth 1 was ‘within carshot, but still out of sight. 
I listened. 

“Don't ery, Lil,” the lad was-saying, as ho held 
his arm around her; ‘“ ya'll get brought one dye.” 

“Tell me some more,’’ she said. 

“When we got aht of the train we was brought 
up ‘ere, and when wa ‘ad played and picked flowers 
we 'ad pies and milk and ginger beer and cakes. 
Then we gave three cheers for them wot brought 
us and then we played gimes—football, cricket. 
i gals ‘ad skippin’ ropes and ‘oops. It was 
lov’ly ! 

“You know them flowers what I brought ya? 
I picked ’em just yonder where the sheep is.” 

“* Weren’t ya frightened the sheep ’d bite ya?” 

“Nah; sheep don’t touch ya if ya don’t touch 
them.” 

* Did they let the birds aht of the cages for ya ?” 
the child inquired. 

“ They ain’t never been in no cages,” her brother 


explained. “ re ‘allus like this, a-singing on 
the brawnches, ey're wild, but they never pecks 
at 


ya.” 
The child gazed in wonder at a hedge sparrow 
carrying food to its young, and sighed. 

The boy raised hor to her feet and helped her 
along towards a spot where, as he explained, he 
had eaten his lunch on the eventful day to which 
he alluded. She was limping. 

“ Have you come far?” I asked. 

Then I learned that the children lad risen at 
five o’clock that morning and walked all the way 
from Bow, many miles. ‘Tho little girl wanted 
to see the wonderful stretch of country to which he 
had been Lrought last year by the Fresh Air Fund. 

** And have you to walk back ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, sir. But it’s worf it, ain’t it, Lil? This 
is where the Fresh Air Fund comes to, and they gives 
us dinner and tea, and we picks flowers and bathes 
in the stream and goes to sleep under the ‘edges. 
I've been, ain't I, Lil?” 

Lil turned to her brother and gave him that 
proud look which you and I give to heroes, or to 
those of our relatives who have achieved some 
wonderful success. 

“Yas,” sho said. 

“ And you'll get sent one day, Lil. If they arst 
mp to go this year I'll say ‘No, I been. Send 

i oe ” 

And this is the sacrificing spirit of the poor 
kiddics who are helped each year by the Fresh Air 
Fund. I ought to add that I paid their fares back 
to their homes. But I am wondering whether 
they would not rather have stayed on. It was 
Lil's first visit to the place where the grass is free 
and the flowers grow wild. , 

She wants to go again, and ninepence will pay 
for her day-—pay for a ride in the train and her 
food, Tlease send it. If you had seen the child 
limping down the dusty road as her trother pointed 
out the beauty of the landscapo you would 
understand why I make this appeal. 

There aro no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express 
limited, the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 
the Ragged School Union. 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness 
for a child; £8 28. pays for a complete party of 209, 
with the necessary attendants. Cheques and mone, 
orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fun 
an reared to the Hon. Socretary, F.A.F., aes 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and will be 
acknowledyed in the paper. 


Thore is nv distinction of 


.ln anagram is a word or sentence formed Ly transposing the letters of another word or sentence. 
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SCOFLAND’S QUITE WARM. 

Tue average man in the street would be very 
much surprised and interested to read the official 
weather reports. Ask your best friend which he 
thinks colder as a rule, Scotland or England. In nine 
cases out of ten he will plump for Seotland, and yet 
the highest temperature of land during 
& recent week was eleven degrees below that of 
Sau Scotland was ever so much warmer in 
act ! 

During the same week the official returns gave 
St. Andrews as being over three degrees warmer 
than Torquay. One is north of Edinburgh and tho 
other is nearly on the south coast of Devon, 
and it’s the warmer one which is north of 
Edinburgh ! 

The official reports are full of interesting little 
details. For instance you aro told that the sea 
is colder this year than last, but the average warmth 
of tho soit four feet below the surface is’ above 
what it was last year! 

You are told general direction of the wind 
over Europe and the height of the barometer, and 
from those facts you can predict to a certain extent 
what the weather will be liko in England for the 
next twenty-four hours. A number of 
theso details, especialy those relating to the 
bie iy at sea, are sent to London each day by 
wireless. . 


£5 FOR “AD,-LIMERICKS.” 


Every reader of Pearson’s Weekly can add the last line 
toa Limerick, and wo want them to turn their skill into 
cash in this novel competition. Fach week we are giving 
four lines of a Limerick, and, in adding tho last lino, 
competitors must introdece the name of some well-known 
advertiser or proprietary article, from the advertisement 
pages of this issue. A prize of £5 and twenty consolation 
gifts will be awardcd each week, and thero is no entry 


fee. 
ms THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In this weck’s contest the ‘' Ad.-Limerick "’ to which you 
are asked to add the last line is: 
When Charlie and Mollie were wed 
“ We'll make up our minds,” so they said, 
‘* That the ag Sl our nest . 
Wili be only the best— 


Example last line, which may not be used: 
(Such as Hovis—that’s always well-bread !") 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Write your last line on & postcard, and address it to the Editor, 
Pewee Weetiy, Henrietta Street, Londun, W.C. 
ch p 


2. 
Names and adaresses muy not be typewritien or printed. 

3. Mi L ‘o. 8” on the top left-hand 
corner. Attenipts mustarrive not tater thay Tuesday, May 27th. 

the last line considered the best aiprise of £5 will 

be awurded, Inthe erent of a tie this sum will be civided. In addition, 
twenty consolation gifts will be awarded to tho cempetitors whose 
efforts cone next in merit, 

5, The published decision ts final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


RESULT OF “AD-LIMERICK" CONTEST No. 1. 


The prizo of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to Mrs. J. H. May, 394 Leopold Street, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, for the following : 


Mrs. Jones has a maid, Mary Jane, | 
Who, when shopping, will always obtain 
Only goods that are best, 
Such as, nay I suggest, 
"4 Graves’ Bike, tf you can't acroplane." 


n Redruth; 

A. B. Clancy, The Crescent, R . 1 of Ms: H. W. 
llins, BN. , Harwich: C, Cooke, 
87 Harricon Rd... irmingham; €. Good- 
win, Sedgemere Villas, Esst Finchley; I. H. G 18 
nshop 


borghi A.’ Macleod, 81 Deesswocd Place, Aberdeon; 


hepherd’s Bush; A. Sansom, 60 
* ; G. Tait, $2 Se 
lesa, Sheffield; Mra. R. Weitzel, 24 Swinderly Rd.. 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 34. 


Matches Played on Saturday, April 26th. 


In this contest seven competitors each with six errors 
share the consolation prize of £25, 


E. W. Exxiott, 8&3 Byker St., Walker, Newcastle. 

E. A. Grirsin, 17 Melvin Rd., Anerley, 8.E, 

Mrs. A. W. Howe, 136 Petteril St., Carlisle. 

J. F, Hucuea, 1 Bervice Rd., Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 

A. C. Savitr, 39 Sheal’s Crescent, Maidstone, Kent. 

H. Staprey, 15 Thirkill St., West Bowling, Bradford. 

Q. Strron, The Ave., Comberbach, Northwich, Cheshire. 


WEEK ENDING 
May 24, 1913. \ 


LUMBAGO. _ 


“Like Red-Hot Needles Running Into my Lack 
and Loins.” 


“I don’t think many men can havo suite: 

like EF have with lumbago,” says Mr. J. Waters 

of 12, Elm Avenue, Cleetho » Grimsby. “1; 

was a cold that started it. Tho pain was just 14 

rata needles were running into my back a::.; 
ins. 

“I was laid up in bed for six weeks, a: 
although I had medical treatment, I did,’ 
improve a bit, and I began to think I show j 
never get better. 

“But my first box of Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills made a difference in me, and four Lo: 
cured the lnmbago altogether; I was able to -- 
back to work, and have never had the sligist- ¢ 
sign of lumbago since then, though it was fs. r 
yearaago. (Signed) J. Watson.” 

Severe pain and tenderness in the back i: 4 
loins, aggravated by motion, and often comin 
suddenly, indicate lumbago—a rheumatic 1.3 - 
tion of the muscles or nerves of the loins A 
thorough course of Doan’s Backache Kidney Pi'!s 
will eliminate the excess uric acid which is 
invariably the cause of lumbago and backaclic. 

In 2/9 boxes only, six boxes 12/9, Nerr «11 
loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster-Me(le!! <4 
Co., 8, Wells St., Oxford St., London, W. !:5 
sure you get the same Pilla as Mr. Watson hid. 


Study the Advertisements 2"... 
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The Romance and Tragedy of Racing. : 
: =< OF HASTINGS. 
famous Eclipse—was offered for sale at auction. 
Lord Hastings was anxious to possess the colt, g, 
because of its pedigree. Mr. Chaplin determined J 
’ : to thwart him. The two mon bid against one 


Tue taint of gambling was in the Marques; of 


Hastings’ blood. Before he was twenty-on> he 


was the owner of fifty race horses. 


‘At first his success was dazzling. In the four 


years 1864 to 1867 he won over £60,000 in stakes 
alone, while his betting gains were far greater. 
On one race, ** Lect@rer’s Cesarewitch,” he cleared 
£75,000. 

lle came to have so firm a belief in his own 
fucnent that .he imagined he could never go 
vreng. “If I were a poor man,” he once said, 
“T could easily make £30,000 a year backing other 
}eople’s horses.” 

‘the boast was not altogether unjustified. Yet 
even at this early period of his career he made two 
or three tremendous mistakes—mistakes that ought 
to havo opened his eyes to the possibilitics the 
i'uve might have in store for him, but which 
did not. 

£13,500 for a ‘‘Cab-Horse."’ 

One of his worst errors of judgment was com- 
y.itted when he bought, for £13,500, a colt named 
Nengaroo. This, at the time, was the biggest 
ytice ever paid for a race-horse. Yct the animal 
was an utter fraud. He never won for his noble 
ov.ner 80 little as a single sovereign, and he ended 
his career between the shafts of a cab—where by 
riults he ought to have begun it. 

Lord Hastings did everything on a grand scale. 
That is why he came to be christened the “ Magni- 
scent Marquess.” The upkeep of his racing stables 
ut Danebury cost him in the neighbourhood of 
43.000 a month. 

The sum total of his: bete upon a single racc 
rypresented a king’s ransom. Small wonder that 
ihe bookmakers in general almost worshipped him, 
siticugh some among them were sometimes 
tempted to do the other thing by him, for his gains, 
es has been said, were frequently enormous. 

But his luck turned. A serics of heavy losses 
nas followed by the crushing blow which fell when 
Nermit won the Derby of 1867 in a blinding snow- 
tim. Lord Hastings had laid recklessly against 
the winner at long odds, and Hermit’s totally 
unexpected victory—the horse started at forty to 
unc—cost him over £100,000. 

One “‘Bookie’’ Soid His Debt. 

The Ring shivered with apprehersion when the 
full amount of his losses came to ke reckoned up 
rmongst them, and odds of three to one were laid 
that he would not be able to pay up. One “‘ bookic,’ 
to whom £13,500 was owing, sold his right to it to 
a Lrother turfite for £9,500, spot cash. 

‘the timid one must have badly wantcd to have 
licked himself when the doors of Tattersall’s 
opened on the morning of settling day, and Lord 
liastings’ agents handed £103,000 to the book- 
makers, A great burst of ‘applause went up from 
the throng. Men threw their hats into the air in 
their excitement, and the name of the Marquess 
was cheered frantically again and again. 

Not until some time afterwards did it become 
known that in order to find the moncy he had had 
to sell his magnificent ancestral estate of Loudoun. 

Nermit’s sensational victory was the climax of 
a sensational love affair. Three years earlier Lady 
Florence Paget, daughter of the second Marquess 
of Anglesey, had been the affianced bride of Mr. 
Menry Chaplin, the owner of Hermit. A few aleve 
lefore- the dato fixed for the wedding, y 
Florence, with Mr. Chaplin for escort, drove to 
Swan & Edgar’s, {ostensibly to complete the pur- 
chase of her trousseau. Instead she slipped out, 
end through another door, where Lord Hastings 
be awaiting her, and eloped with him then and 
here, 

When Mr. Chaplin realised the nature of the trick 
that had been played upon him, he was all for 

calling out” Lord Hastings, and insisting upon 
® ducl somewhere abroad, but his friends dissuaded 
him. Still, he would have been neither more ror 
kess than a man, if he had not tried in some way to 
: eet even” with one who had dealt him so deadly 

DIOW, 


His chance came when Hermit---a son of the 


—Turn to page 1193 and read all about the new Competition. 
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another. And, in the end, Mr. Chaplin became 
the owner of tho horse. 

It soon showed splendid promise, but Mr. 
Chaplin kept the secret of its prowess locked within 
his own breast. He was rescrving it for the Derby, 
where it was to secure for him the most dramatic 
and sensational revenge of which history has record. 


The Biggest Blow of Alli. 

After he had achieved his object he let the horsc 
0, so to speak, and its carcer was one long brilliant 
success. Besides winning its owner vast sums 
and the blue ribbon of the turf, Hermit sired two 
Derby winners in Shotover “and St. Blaise, and 
before he died his sons and daughters took between 
them £300,000 in stake moncy alone. 

After his terrific facer at Epsom, Lord Hastings 
was secn no more on the race-course until the 
Ascot meeting, when his appearance was the signal 
for a great outburst of cheering. In acknowledg- 
ment he bowed to right and lett, siniling. 

Yet even then Fate was preparing for him an 
even more terrible blow; more terrible in propor- 
tion, that is to say, for his fortunes were now at a 
lower ebb. The Marquess had sect his heart on 
winning the Middle Park Plato at Newmarket 
with his two-year-old filly Elizabeth, and had 
backed her to the tune of something ‘ike £50,000. agen Er ETT Se 

She passed the post a bad fifth. Lord Hastings Ea SAO ; We Rey. 
let his race-glasscs fall with a crash to the ground, i. 
grasped his throat with his hands convulsively as kas % 
if he were choking, and turned ghastly pale. Af 

Always a Perfect Gentieman. 

At this critical moment the pretty but fatuous 
Maria Marchiowess of Aylesbury came tripping 
up, and, thrusting into his hand her red morocco- 
covered betting-book, asked him to tell her how 
she stood, 

In an instant the Marquess, a gentleman to the 
last, had pulled himself together. He took the 
book from her hand, ran his eye quickly over it. 

Then he said in a perfectly calm voice, and giving 
the lady a kindly smile of sympathy . 

“You have lost £23.” 

It is impossible not to admire the inbred courtesy 
and iron nerve of the man who, knowing himeelf 
to be utterly and irretrievably ruined, could yet 
bring himself to calculate the petty losses of a 
pretty but silly woman. 

For the Marquess could have been under no 
illusion as to the greatness of hia misfortune. It 
was not merely a question of money this timo; 
his honour was gone. 

‘* Money First, My Lord.” 

He sold Castle Donington, the last of his ancestral 
homes. He parted with his horses, his hounds, 
his plate—everything. In vain! When next he 
ventured to show his face at a race meeting, which oat where 
was not until Derby Day, 1868, the Ring, which ‘ Bother hides 
had checred him so lustily at Ascot, the previous ‘- y the 
year, now hooted him as loudly, for ho was £40,000 
in their debt. 

Thoy might well have spared their gibes, for 
Death had already marked the unhappy young man 
for its own. Seated in a low basket chaise, his 
thin, white face now and again showing two spots 
of hectic crimson where the cheek-bones pressed 
sharp against the drawn skin, he watched the 
beautiful Athena, once his own mare, win a race, 
and, leaving his carriage, stepped up to pat her 
neck as she was being led to the weighing-house. 

‘Then, turning to a near-by bookmaker with 
whom he had often done busincss in the days of 
his prosperity, he asked to be allowed to put £50 
on a horse for the next racc. 

“Money first, my lord,” replicd the man, holding 
out his hand. 

Tho * Magnificent ” Marquess turned disappoint- 
edly away. He, who had once played with millions, 
had now not even at his immcdiate command so 
paltry a sum as £50. Your grocer sells it. 

A few months later he was dead of rapid con- In Glats Jars: 6}d., a%¢., and sf. 
sumption, at the early age of twenty-six, leaving SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Ltd, Fl 
neither heir to his honours ner the smallest vestige Cornbrook, Manchester. 
of his rvincd fortune. 

Next week: “ The Last Duke of Queensberry.” 
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THE TERROR BY NICHT 


A THRILLING TALE OF BRITAIN’S DANGER OF TO-DAY. wis ec Nu? 


By SIDNEY MATTINGLY, Author of “Decoyed to Siberia,” “A Spy Unmasked,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Britain’s Revenge. 

Zerretts Z 23 was entered on the official German 
list as missing. The German authorities knew that 
she had been surprised by a night attack of Territorials 
in Scotland, and believed that she had been destroyed. 

None the Iess, Z 23, unknown to those on board 
her sister ships, juined tho air fleet that circled 
round Colchester on the fatcful evening of the 
battle. 

She came not from the East, like the other Zeppelins, 
Nat from the West. She showed no lights, her search- 
lights were idlo, and she did not put in an appearance 
till dusk had turned to dark. ; 

Besides the engincers and pilots, who were responsible 
fur hor navigation, there were thirteen men on board— 
twelve British, one a Frenchman. To the twelve the 
adventure on which they were embarked sccmed 
part of a wild dream, They held in their hands 
unfamiliar weapons—gans which fired no bullets, and 
for which it was yet claimed that they would work 
the miracle that all Britain's costly battcries of sky- 
cuns had failed to accomplish. It was not to be 
wondered at if they were incredulous. But the 
thirteenth man made up for all their lack of faith. 
Francois Lemare did not doubt the efficacy of his 
master’s invention, and his fiery enthusiasm began to 
infect his companions, 

The dancing lights of the air-fleet had long been 
visible to thoso on board Z 23. By the time the 
missing Zeppclin mingled with her sister-ships every 
man on board was in readiacass to do his duty. 

As the great blurred shapes loomed out of the 
darkness around, guns were raised, and tho British 
marksmen took long and careful aim, There must 
be no waste of ammunition—thcir supply was limited. 
In the short time available, only a limited amount of 
radium—the essential item in the cartridges with 
which the gun wes charged—could be obtained. 

Suddenly an airship loomed. close ahead. It 
afforded a splendid target. Franzois Lemare took aim 
and pressed his trigger. There was o slight hiss as of 


escaping gas, Then the dark shope in front was dark 


no longer. 

Its huge cnvolope was suddenly rent by a blinding 
flash. A great gust of flame rushed out ‘in every 
direction as the gag within caught fire. The Zeppelin, 
ita buoyancy lost, began hurtling towards the ground, 
one mass of multi-coloured flames. Before she reached 
her goal two other guns on Z 23 had whispered their 
sinister message, and two more airships burat into 
flamcs and started on their last terrible descent. 

So swift, so decisive was the first blow that Britain 
had struck during the war at Germany’s Dreadnoughts 
of tho sky. 

Tho last doubts of the marksmen on board Z 23 
vanished ; but they allowed no trace of excitement to 
affect them. With stern sct faces they fingered their 

uns, peering into the darkness around, and waiting 
Tor the moment when a Ccrman ship came within 
their range of sight. At intervals one would put his 
gun to his shouldor and press the trigger, to send tho 
mysterious current from the gun on its mission of 
destruction. A few shots missed; but a few only. 
Zeppelin after Zeppelin was sent plunging earth 
wards in a cataract of fire. 

The shell firo from the air-fleet had ceased. Harsh 
voices were borno upon the alill night air, expostulating, 
arguing. Scarchlights flashed hither and thither, 
searching for the mysterious agent of destruction that 
seemed to move through their midst, silent and 
invisible. No acroplanes, no hostile airships were 
disclosed by the scarchlights ; there had been no firing 
from below. 

The scod of panic that had been sown amongst the 
crews of the airships grew rapidly and bore fruit. 
One exploding Zeppelin carried two others with it in 
its fall, and the three crashed to earth together. 

The wide symmetrical crescent into which the air- 
ships had been formed was broken now. Discipline 
was forgotten, and blind fear took its place. The men 
who manned the air-flect had not been trained to stand 
firm under fire. Orders were ignored, and then com- 
mencecd a wild, disorderly retreat to the East. 

Keeping pace with tho flecing airships went Z 23. 
Evor and anon the guns she carricd hissed out their 
no of destruction; three Zoppelins fell and 
exploded where the main body of the German army 
was waiting for the moment when it would be time for 
them to advanco to complete the conquest of an army 
already thrown into confusion by the Zeppelins. The 
toad to the coast was marred with similar disasters. 
Not till the floving airships were out at soa, scattered 
far to tho north and sont in their wild flight, did the 
destruction cease. Of Germany's great armada of 
the air, ee thus cscaped. Twenty-two had 
made their descent—their envelopes wero burned 


to Lig their cars blown to fragments, their crews 
were 

Of those who had watehed from the dark heuses and 
streets of Colchester and its surrounding villages the 
miracle that in a brief half-hour had banished — 
and raised hope on its pinnacle again, only Sir John 
Trench and those in his confidence knew the cause. 
To those who did not know it secmed almost as if fire 
had descended out of heaven, and had veuchsafed to 
the airships the same meer they had shown to the 
helpless country they had terrorised for so many 
nights and days. 

But mena did not stop to think or to wonder. The 
miracle had happened. The airships were gone. 
Bugles blared out. Artillery, cavalry, and infantry 
were on the move. The time of action had arrived at 
ast. 

Swiftl and remorselessiy Sir John Trench pressed 
home his attack. The tables were turn The 
attackers had become the attacked. The German 
army fought with the sullen bravcry of despair, but 
ther began to fall back before the furious British 
onslaught. 

Early in the battle their batterios, posted on the 
heights above the river Colne, were shelled by what 
appearcd to the startled gunners to be one of their own 
a ae 


eneral Klaaffmann was fighting a losing fight, and | 


he knew it. He had landed his army in Britain. He 
knew now that he would never succeed in getting his 
men out again. 

Through the night the battle raged. All along the 
line the Germare wore yielding ground. When da: 
dawned, the bo, elessness of their position was reveal 
Out-flanked, pabiowees out-generalled, they were 
hemmed in betweon the advancing British and the sca. 

For a time they fought on, but at ten o'clock a 
German officer, riding into the British tines under a 
flag of truce, brought a message that the German 
commander was prepared to make an unconditional 
surrender, ; 


CHAPTER XXV. 
The Final Act. 


Tun days bad passed since the last act had been 
played in the great war-drama. 
rf Treaty of Peaco had been concluded. The torms 


that Great Britain had demanded had been severe— 
but toere had beon no haggling. Germany's ports 
and all her world-wide commerce lay at our mercy. 
She had no option but to agree, and, moreover, the 
terms were almost identical with those she had offered 
Britais. in her own insolent ultimatum. 

Germany was to pay forthwith an indemnity of five 
hundred million pounds, to give up to us, when com- 
pleted, the four adnoughts she was building, and 
te build no more for five years. In addition, she was 
te pay to France, Britain's staunch, ally, fifty million 
pounds for her unprovoked invasion of her territories, 
and tc restore to her the provinees of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

On the ratification of the treaty a solemn day of 
National thanksgiving was yon The King and 
Queen and a vast concourse of Londonors trae at 
St. Paul's, but throughout the country to. every 
village church and chapel the le flocked to return 
thanks devoutly and hamtly tor their country’s 
mercifal deliverance. 

Thanksgiving was followed by rejoicing. For a 
week the nation kept holiday. Factories, workshops, 
mines, businesses of all kinds were at a standstill. 
Those that Lad been olosed during the roign of the 
airship terror wore closed still, but all hands were on 
full pay. The whole country gave itscif up to a 
carnival of rejoicing. 

And in its hour of gladuess the people of Britain did 
not forget to show their gratitude to the man who had 
brought about their deliverance. 

pnihe Linton, convalescent now from his wounds, 
was back in London. For a week his name and his 
photograyh had starcd at him out of every newspaper 

opened. His portrait was thrown on tho screen at 
‘agra palaces and theatres, and cheered to the echo 
yy the audicncos. He was the hero of the hour. 

The Prime Ministcr, speaking in the House of 
Commions, had paid a warm tribute to the supreme 
importance of his invention. Parliament had voted 
him an immediate grant of £100,000. His gun was 
to be purchased by the War Office, and would bring 
him a still larger sum. ‘ 

Francois Lemaro was not forgotten, receiving a gift 
from the nation of £5,000. 

If praise could have turned his head, Adrian Linton’s 
would have becn turned. But conccit had no part in 
his nature. He was sick of being in the limelight ; 
to-day ho was going to leave London behind, and to 


seek retirement where he would enjoy his Lard-earned 
rest. 

It was his wedding-day. His marriago to Nora 
Bridgeway, according to the old Scottish custom, might 
not strictly } To-day they were to ask the 
Church's blessing on their union. 

It was to be a quict ceremony. All news of it had 
been carefully kept out of the papers. here were t3 
be no prossmen nor photographers. Linton hod 
dispensed with the servicos of a best man; Xora 
with those of bridesmaids. 

When the hour for the ceremony arrived, it was : ot 
the bride who exorcised her privilege of being Jate 
She was there with Colonel Bridgeway, but the bride. 
groom had not put in @n appearance. It was ten 
minutes after the hour when a finally arrived. 

Nora laughed his apologies aside. Without mo.o 
dolay, they walked up the quict aisle, and, knecli:: 
before the altar, took again the vows they had already 
breathed when Adrian lay wound@d almost unto deuth 
in tre Highland cottage. 

The ceremony was over. The bridal party hyi 
adjourned to the vestry. Tho register was sicncd. 

Colonel Bridgeway turned to his daughter. 

“Well, Nora,” he remarked, “ I can sec that you'r 
going to be a model wife. You don’t even ask your 

usband why he was late for his wedding.” 

Nora smiled, and turned to her husband. 

“TH ask him now,” she said. “ Why were yo: 
late, Adrian ?” 

“Well, the fact is—-I was detained by an 
unexpected engagement.” 

“The explanation’s hardly complete,” o! 
Colonel Bridgeway. ‘“‘Now that you'’ro 1 
Nora, you know what your name is, I supposs * 

Nora looked puzzled. ‘* What do you mean : 
asked. ‘* Nora Linton, I suppose.” 

Colonel Bridgeway shook his head. 

“Wrong,” ho said. ‘‘ Now I'll tell you why Adsii> 
was late for his wedding. He had an engagement, «5 
ho's told you—an engagement at Buckingham P.! 
with his Majesty the King—and as a result of it \. 
name is not Nora Linton but Lady Linton. W).): 
rominds me,” he addcd, * I believe on these orca i> 
it is customary for the bridegroom to—er—salute i. 
bride.” 

The old vicar who had married them was |). - 
Seg away the marriage register, Coloncl P:ir_ 
way discreetly turned his head; as the new [i 
Linton clasped his brido in his arms, her li;s wet i.: 
in an answering kiss. 


Tae Enp. 
eaters of this story will be glad to hear that Ti: 
error by Night °’ = i be published in So0' 
‘orm. 
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WEEK ENDING 
May 24, 1913. 


FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 


The following amounts have been generously sub. 
yribed since the publication of last week’s figures: 
auwcunts previously acknowledged, £965 14s. 1134. 


| 2. Berrey, £10; T. W. Willis, £8 2e.; L, M.N., £5; 
G, 43; Mrs, Crommelin, £1; Mrs. J. Murray, 96. 6d.; 
zo Young, £1;_ Anon, £2 ; : 2a.; 
“0. B., 8s. 6d.; J. Bow 21; Stamps, le.; WW. Oxley, 
1e.; Admiral’s Hard, -3 Mre._‘ P 
6e.; P. D., 20. 6d.; M. B., 9d; J. M. 
10s.;_W. ‘Harter, £1 18.; Mrs. Gender, ‘le, 6d.; 
A Morel, . Macfarlane, 19, Gd.; D. 
le. 6d.; Conso, Anon 8s.; F, 
Tubb, le.; H, H., 6d.; C. . le.; Mrs, N., 
.;_W. Garrett, 10s.; Miss Proctor, ‘1s.; 
i, 8s.;F, I. Neame, 10s. 6d.; zing Nicolle, 9d.; 
" Gardner, £8 2s.; M. G. S., 10s.; H, Barraclough, 
* 4. W. Sanders, 108.; J, H.'W., dd.; M. Clarkeon 
anc Friend, £1 1le.; Mra. Bripdisy, 6s.; S. Mannooch, 
£1 1s.; Aileen Hey. $e. 6d.; R. H. Buckworth, £2; R. B. 
Cravea, £1 le.; W. J, Durose, £1 19.; D, Crawford, £1; 
Three Sympethisere,  Se.; £5; W. E. 
A. ELC ies Brightwell, os 
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bo:me, 28, re. A. M. ;. BF. J._Cridland, 
303s.; Anon, $d.; Mrs. Bradbury, 66.; Mre, H. Gilliat 
mith, £1; L. P., A. P., and M:G. B., 7. 6d.; V. I’. 
Gellatly, 68. Sd.; Miss Every Clayton and Signora 


sabattini, Te, 6d.; L, M. 
ond Friend, £2 10s.; M.D, B., £1; 
}3, 6d.; J. Morris, le.; Betty end Mery Bond, 
Counterjumper, éd.; M i 


10s. ; 
1s, “3 . 
Reynolds, 1s, 6d.; Mrs, Morrie, 


B 


Bancrolt, 
unr 6s.;.J, Trevarthen, 103s.; Mrs. E. C. 
£2) 28.3 
Meadows Farm, 4s.; Elsa, £1 58.; Mra. E_ Gaekell, 10s. ; 
lfrs, L. K, Lonsdale, 10s.; H. Nye, 103.; E. pier beers 
1¢3.; Major W. 8. Boles, £2; Anon, 86.; Tynesider, 8s. ; 
Ww, Forbes, £2 23.; T. B., 9d.; A, and M. Nenthorne, 
si 29.; Mra, F. A. 8. Hoare, £9; W. H. Cleaver, 16. Gd.; 
Nrs. Coughlan, 53, 9d.; Widow's Mite, 13.; D. M, Wills, 
uzzle Boxes, per Buen Eee eg | Rg, L 
; Mrs, M. 8S. Gamlen, iH. R, 
tos.; Reader of P.W.. 


£1; Mre. R 
41 16.; Jack Whitfield, 1s. 6d.; 
Lent Savings, 6s.; D, Ville 


46 O9.; 


A . 6d.; 
rs, 28. 3d.; Miss Pelling, 5s.; 
Mies Ameden, 10s.; Mre. F. Morgan, £1; C. Dowey, 
2s. Gd.; Mre, F. 1. N. G., le; Smule, 9d.; Mrs. A. 
McConnell, Te, 6d.; W. 1°. Walter, 20, 24.; Mrs. Wood- 
‘ey, £5; Anon, 10s.; D, Greenwood, 28. 6d.; W. Norry, 
10s.; Mr. and Mrs, Tonge, £5; Mrs, L. C. 
1s.; W, G., Overtime, le. 6d.; Instal, 9d.; 


bs: J, W., 
Nalder, £1 


GR. 8. 98.; A, J! G.,'9d.; F. Riehn, £1; 3 
zi; W. H. Curtis, 15.;’ Luck and eae Beds Bie 
ii. Greaves, £ Missea K and KE. 


1; Rutherglen, 8s.; 
COLLECTED. oo z ‘” a Othe 

ol (D.—Master en cere 8.6, Kian, « 
Rules, £3; H.M.S, Rifleman, per I. Cudel, ene 
Wardroom Officers of H.M.S. Vindictive, per _L. Tier, 
\s.; Miss K. Gaiger, 28. 6d.; Marine Band, Deal r 
Corp], Vernon, 2s. 94.; H.M.S, Duncan, per Rev. J. wr 
Mocre, £10; Betty Kay, Johannesbure, £1 lla. 9d.; 31 
end 32 W. and Soe Mess, Div. Signals, Fatehgarl 
#1 lbs, 4d.; Georgie Wood, 16, 6d.; Strestham Hill 
Crusaders, 108.; W. H. Lowe and olheora, 2s. 3d. 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £1,149 lis. 11}d. 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


- 4 “FISH” CONTEST. ra 
, Laly readers were invited to anawer the ion, 
Why should flappers eat fish?’ and the pig 
replies were received from the following, to each of 
sion the prize of @ blue-bird brooch has been sent: 
Miss Bone, 160 Gordon Hill, Enfield; Mies G. Choate, 
$i Pembroke Rd., Erith, Kent; Mra, W._Lisley, 89 
qrerwell Lane, Chelston, Torquay; Miss V. McGhee, 
orien Newark, Notts; Miss L. Hope Miller, Dalestorth, 
ies. Mre. F. Ratson, Langwathby, Cumberland; 
ts. A. T, Richmond, Sunnyside Place, Kirkintilloch, 


Urenndy, le. 


Ulosgow; Miss C. Richards, 21 Duch Herrogate; 
Mist M. ‘Thom, 1 McKerrell St. Paisley; Miss D. 
Williams, “ Radno: Pi cl em 1.0 W. ca ies 


fee i “ RIGHT" CONTEST. 
ive briar pipes were offered for ‘‘a funny recipe 
for the ideal wife,’ from @ bachelor’s int of vi 

and ior the best ideas received the piles have ‘been 


thus awarded : . 

. Beeston, Curdworth, Birmingham; J. Duncan, 
Poxsmills, Slateford, Mid-Lothian; L. D. Jenvines. 1 
; ez Wimpole Bt, agape 8a., is Sutherland, 

Nort! Ov ‘ * 
Hawks aie. 


_ "UNINVITED" CONTEST. 
. After reading the story om page 1,100 of P.W. entitled 
“The Uninvited Guest,’ readers wore requested to 
‘maging what remark was made by Jones to the 
ttranger who eppeared at his party without kavin 
received en invitation. A stylo pen haa been forwarde 
9 each of the following five senders of the best things 


baid : 
. G. Ball, H.M.S. Fisgard 117., Portsmouth; W. 
Sheffield; Mrs. E. 


Ww 
Montgomery, '42° Marion Rd., 

1 Furster St., Galway; C. A. Parkin, 20 
Thom, 1 McKerrell St., 


0 Donoghue, 
Mayfield St., Halifax, Yorks; R. 
aisley, 

: “WELL" CONTEST. 
i we problem set for solution by lady competitors was, 
int %,, 8 @ magging woman like an overflowing 
Hea. § and the ten best replies were received from 
he yore, to whom the prizes of bluebird brooches 
ae ig Q combed ¢ ae 
, 4iss J. Black, 88 Kidd St., Kirkcaldy, N.B.; Miss C. 
“ampbell, 62 Marchmont Rd., Edinburgh; Miss H. 
otttis, 14 Parchmore Rd., ‘Thornton Heath: Miss A. 
29 Be S4 Farebrother St., Grimaby; Miss J. Kendrew, 
\2 Townshead’ Kirkintilloch, Bootland; Mra” Neate, 
Ny, S1rk1 loch, Bootland; rs. eate, 
Newtown, Hullavington, Chippenham, Wilts; Mise C. 1. 


Robinson, Glewstone, Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire; Miss 


W. G. Stewart, Stanford Rivere, Ongar, Eseex; Mies V. 
Broadway, Bexley Heath. 


W + : 
Weaving, 199 
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TO STAMP OUT 


BAD LECS 


Without Rest and Under a Legal Guarantee. 


Au Infirr which undertakes to eure bad legs without ! organieation which enables it to keep in clos ch wi 
rest, and ie @ legal guarantee, when doctors aud | every patient undergoing the Tremol edness Ween 
specialists have given tho patient up as incurable, even | of no other medical institution in this country which is 
with the aid of rest, is something of a novelty even in| quite like it. We will endeavour to explain how the 
these days of medical marvels. _ . { system works which enables its Medical Staff to keep in 

We make no apology for drawing the attention of readers | such close torch with its hundreds of pationts, A sut- 
of Pearson’s WEEKLY to tho work of tho Nationel | ferer, for instance, living in the most remoto country 
Infirmary for Bad Legs, Great Clowes Street, Broughton, H village, hears of the Tremol 'T'reatmont for the first time 
Manchester, in view of the alarming increase in the number | and writes to make inquiry with regard to it. The lettor 
of cases of this very painful malady, which until now has j is at once dealt with he it reaches tho Institution 
been thought incurable. Ordinary practitioners as a Dody | There is no delay. If the casa isa suitable one it js 
are, wo believe, powerless to stay this a:lvance, and unable | accepted—if not, it is refused. If the case is ac opte.t 
to do more than tend and relieve symptoms, aud by means | the sufferer becomes a patient, and from that day till the 
of absolute rest to patch up 2 caso for a while until move- | cure is complete is under the supervision of one of the 
ment breaks down what has already been done, and the | staff of the Institution, and at intervals reports th. 
unfortunate sufferer has to go through it ull again. | progress of his or her case, and is advised thronechout 

‘its entir i i ted 
A Wonderful Discovery. ee and until the curo is complete and 

The National Infirmary for Bad Legs has for some years | —_‘JTow different all this is from the many applications in 
past directed the entire skill and research of its Medical , existence which aro never moditied to suit tho case, aml 
Ntaff to the perfection of a treatment in their possession | which are supposed to cure every form of bad log and skin 
which effects a permanent and lasting cure of this most ' disease ; how different to tho eternal ‘rest cure,’ su 
distressing cee Bucs a gratify ‘ing ped a ' frequently advised, which is never permanent ! , 
we understund, crowned their efforts, and to-day thon-ands | 
of patients who have been cured by this Treatment testify | A Great Advantage. 
to the bencfits they have received. | The Tremot Treatment hae onc great advantage over every 

other treatment fur bail 


What This New ieee, eaten: 
Treatment Is. in the sufferer’s own 
This new method of home with ease, ami 

curing bad legs isknown wth tho certainty of 


as tho Tremol Treat- obtaininga cure. There 
ment, and by the cour- are very many differcn: 


tezy the Medical courses of ‘Trem. 
Officer-in-Charge @ ree Treatment, and attsr 
presentative of this the history of each eas: 
paper was recently has been studied, th- 


course most suitable is 
prescribed, anl if 
necessary modified, Nu 
save how fier di far. 
patients mey be from 
the Tnfiemnss, law re- 
moto the villoge they 
live in, thoir caca js 


cnabled to inquire into 
the methods of oe 
tion of this new ‘Treat- 
ment. Hewas informed 
that hundreds of cases 
are being treated at the 
prosent time by this 
Institution, and that 99 


ss pe, a i Ce 


per cent. of those who wnder the contin 
undergo the Treateent " attention and f ee 
are cured. ven the THE NATIONAL INFIRMARY FOR BAD LEGS eupervon OF. ae 
very worst cases of bad MANCHESTER, , Saal sia A a 


legs of twenty to fifty 

years’ standing are cured by the Tremol Treatment v; ithout | for Bad Legs. 8 ) 

a particle of pain, without a moments rest, withont neglect | within the reach of all patients, v i 

of work, and without tho possibility of failare. It is | financial position cg be or where they live. It is 

emphatically stated that this wouderfal Treatment cures | alzo interesting to know that this Treatment only 

to stay cured for all time. takes about ten minntes every other daz, or five minuics 

Think what this — ! Ttappears to usto fopusioaiton ; daily, to apply. 

nothing short of a revolution in the medical treatment of 

all forms of bad legs. The Medical-Ofticer-in-Charge | A Generous Offer. 

assured the writer that there will bo no more uncertain So anxions is tho National Infirmary for Bad Legs to 

cure, for 'I'remol Treatment cures with absolute certainly; | extend the knowledge of how to cure this dread disea =", 

and that there will be no more rest cures, which never | that despite the heavy demand rede upon the ti 

last, for Tromol Treatment cures a bad leg whilst the | energy of its staff by the ordinary work of the Inst 

patient is going about his daily work. It is in fact claimed | they have authorised us to etute thet during the next few 

for this new I'reatment that it will cure every kind of bod | weeks hee will gladly see any readers of this paper whe 

leg. _ By its use varicose ulecrs melt away, and when come | care to eall, when they will give them a candid opinion ot 

bined with ea ay Ven, dissernes pene vanishes 5 | their caso without fce or charge of uny kind. 

swollen and painful legs become painless, and the numerous 

other complications of this painful diseass readily yield to Those Who Live ata Distan ce. 

Those who are prevented by distance fromealting should 

All up the attuched coupon aid address it to the Mediest 


its application. 
Why it Cures, ° Officer, Nations! Infirmary for Bad Lega (Ward PLB. 
People ask why this now Treatment which the skill and | Gyoat Clowes Strect, Broughton, Manchester, whens copy 
medical science of the National Intirmary for Bad Togs | of an illustrated book, Cures by the Cured, which has be: 
has now placed within the reach of even the linablest 
sufferers doca all this, when every other known treatment 
for bad legs fails, ‘I can easily explain, it,” eaid tho 
Medical Officer, in reply to our representative's quostion, 
‘by telling you that it ia unlike all other treatments for 
the cure of bad ‘legs. ‘iremol attacks and removes the 
cause of tho disease, and this is the reason wo have no 
relapses, and when a caso is taken in hand wo deal with it 
separately and prescribe specially for it, and it is attended 
to by our Medics] Staff until the cure is complete. No 
other treatinent in the world does this. In fact, in tho 


majority of cases it would bo quite impossible for others 
to do s0, 2s 


This alone places tha Tromol Treatment 
no motter what their 


specially prepared at great expense, in order to spr 
knowledge of how to enre this discusc, w iM ba esnt free ot 
charge. It is full of sound advice, and provides every 
sufferer with the means of bringing about a speedy aid 
permanent recovery, even when other doctors, hospita!-. 
and spceialists havo failed to help them. The Nation | 
Infirmary will make a freg gift of a copy to every oulfers 
the United Kingdom during the next few weeks who si 
and forwards tho attached Coupon. We would advise every 
ono of ovr readers who suffers from, or knows come ci 
suffering from, a bad leg to send the Coupon for a copy of 
this valuable book before the supply is exhausted. 


EERIE 


COUPON (Ward P-.F.) 


Name ...... 


their treatment as a rule claims to curo all 
sorts of ailments, including bad legs. Tremol Treatment, 
on tbe other hand, is a specific, and cures tad Icgs and 
their complications—nothing else! That. is tho secret of 
our success, and the fact that we prescribe especially for 
every single case which passes through our hands, Another 
point is that we never accept an unsuitable case. This is 
why wo have no failures.” 


Patients Cured at Home. 


The most remarkable feature of the work carried on by 
the National Infirmary for Bad Legs is the wonderful eiucbaicin cay arene can save sioanisnuinnninls babes Hence nied NTE TERE RaNeN 


(Miss) Mr, Mrs, or Rev.y 


Fe se ere yt TT 8 Ly ee oe 
. $ come ~~ se 
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® Doubleyou walks » Brigh 
2 : c 


Ox 


THE START 


Watersa is not much in my line, but when Goole, 
Walton, and MacAdam, sub-editors on a rival paper, 
challenged me one lunch-time to walk to Brighton, 
I took it up at once. When I asked the Editor for 
the day of he smiled a bitter smile and_ said, 
“Certainly ; and write it up afterwards, May as 
well combine business with pleasure you know.” 

For the next week the other three went for long 
walks every evening, though personally I believe 
in starting fresh, One bathed his feet every night 
in strong alum water “ to harden them,” he said ; 
while the other two soaped their socks on the actual 
day. “‘Soaped Socks for Brighton Walkers’ 
would make a rather good article,” said MacAdam 
before the race. What he said after would not 
make an article in any respectable paper! 
Personally I used nothing. 

We started off at twelve, midnight, from under 
the shadow of Big Ben. The othcrs wanted to start 
in the catly morning, but I pointed out that by 
starting at midnight we should get to Brighton 
about mid-day, and we could then have a jolly 
time in the town. We did! 

I may as well admit straight away that I had 
underrated the distance. It was easy walking, 
however, to Purley. “ Brighton, 39 miles” said 
the signpost, and we quickened our pace in 
anticipation of the jolly time we were going to have. 
I had brought some elicken with me, and some 
ecnesitestel beef lozenges, so there was no fear of 
being hungry on the way. 

“I've Got a Terrible Blister.” 

Shortly after leaving Purley, Goole dropped 
behind, but a mile from Redhill we heard footste 
in the darkness behind us, and as we rourided the 
last bend before reaching the town he caught us up 
at a limping trot. 

“ Anybody got a necdle? I’ve got a terriblo 
blister under my big toc,” he said. 

As it so happened I had a needle and cotton 
on me. I had n told to take them in case of 
accidents, though what accident on the road to 
Brighton necessitated a needle and cotton I had 
failed to imagine. Goole laboriously took off his 
right boot and sock, and under the light of a street 
lamp I operated. 

By the time he had pulled on his boot again—and 


ANOTHER OVERSEAS “MIDDLES” 


And Really Has the Time of His Life 
Doing the Fifty Odd Miles, 


ton 


agicn 
oF TO 


incidentally, I may add that his language was 
totally unnecessary—the other two competitors 
were a mile ahead. I attribute my defeat to that 
stop in the darkness outside Redhill for Good 
Samaritan purposes. : 

Crawley is nine miles—officially—from Redhill. 
Dawn broke when we were five miles away. My 
companion’s blister, his sideway walk, and his 
groans had by this time so got on my nerves that 
there was on y one thing to do and that was to 
leave him. Accordingly I dropped behind. I 
knew he would give up at Crawley, and I could then 
push on and win the race in comfort. 

At Crawley my chest and back were troubling 
me rather badly so I bought a sound walking- 
stick to help me along. Brighton is twenty-three 
miles away, and I realised then that I bad rather 
a stiffish task in front of me. That Goole had given 
in cheered me up immensely, however. 


Half an Hour To Get My Boots On. 

Threo miles further on I stopped and had 
breakfast. I lost a considerable amount of time 
there, as a matter of fact, because it took me nearly 
half an hour to get my boots on again after I had 
had my meal. I did the next mile, however, in 
nineteen and a half minutes, which I thought 
rather good time considering everythin 

On Handcross Hill I eat on a pilo of stones and 
again pulled off my boots and socks. It took me 
ten minutes to remove the same number of blisters, 

A mile farther on, my back troubled me again, so 
I determined to have a realty good rest. I crawled 
through a gap in the hedge, and sat down with my 
back against a tree trunk. I hadn’t been there 
a minute before an Automobile Association Scout 
looked through and called cut :— 

“ Are you ill, sir?” 

“Yes, I am,” I replied feebly. 

“ What's the matter?” I told him. 

“What are you walking for, then?” he asked 
when I had finished. 

* Pleasure,” I replied as sarcastically as I could. 
Sarcasm is lost upon some people, however} and 
the scout moved off muttering something about the 
ed some people take their pleasures. 

felt like dying during the next mile, in fact I 
thought I was dying at one timo, so I started 


Waex sxving 
May 24, 1913, 


singing “‘ Oh,’God, our help in ages past.” It was 
the only hymn tune I could remember, and tho 
tears red down my cheeks as I thought of n;; 
mother and father in London, forty odd milcs 


away. 

The hymn finished, I felt revived, and put ona 
fresh spurt. In the next hour I must have done at 
least two and a half miles. I watched the road 
beneath my feet all the time in case I should mi;; 
any of the smooth parts. 

‘our miles from Brighton an extraordinary thi: 2 
happened. I had realised by then that I should 1s 
the only man to finish, Imagine my amazcinci+t. 
as I was plodding along at a steady mile an hour 
to hear a voice come from a ditch, “Oh, my poo 
back! Oh, my poor back!” On going to inv sti 
gate I discov: MacAdam. 


Staggered Past The Aquarium. 

“Isn't this awful?” he said, as he crept into 
the road. Both our eves were black with agony, 
we leant on our sticks like old men of cighty, 2/4 
the tears were in our eyes. 

It was too obvious that it was awful, and tii rs 
and then we agreed to make a dead heat of it. Y-u 
can’t race at the end of a fifty-mile walk ! 

The Aquarium clock showed 5.30 as we staggrtci] 

t it We had been walking seventeen and a 

alf hours! A friendly hand guided us to a (« 

shop, and the same friendly hand guided a f!x- 
of brandy to our swollen lips. 

Tea over, our drooping spirits rapidly revi.-', 
and it was then that the Friendly One gave us i ¢ 
last bitter blow. 

“* Goole and Walton came in at a quarter to four 
fairly fresh.” 

We wanted to hear no particulars. Blind! » 
staggered to the station. Six minutes beiviv t+ 
train started for home we found that we had «5 
the wrong platform! A hundred yards to ¢0 .iU 
six minutes to do it! 

Valiantly we set ont, but despite friendly hc})..11 
legs refused to spurt. We lost the train and}. t: 
wait an hour for the next. Porters lifted 1. 
bent and helpless at Victoria, and wo were lic! ‘4 
into taxi-cabs. 

Bent and helpless, I went to bed and stopped there 
for the next three days, when I was able tv st: oy 
out. 


DIDN'T SEE THE POINT. 

He was trying hard to eat a portion of his wil ‘3 
cake, but was making poor work of it. Vin.!!y io 
pushed himself back from the table in disgust. 

“Confound it!” he said, ‘Sometimes i vs): 
I were an ostrich ! ” 

* So do I, dear,” sweetly returned his wife, “(+ 
then I’d .get a few feathers for my sunr. 


CONTES*. 


MORE BIG MONEY PRIZES FOR FOREIGN AND COLONIAL READERS. 


We published the result of the Second Overseas “ Middles” Contest last week. The amount available for distribution amongst our foreign and C.'.:. 21 
prize-winners was 2218—mych botter than Contest No. 1. 


In view of this success, we have decided to run another contest solely for Overseas roaders. 


Every foreign or Colonial reader should enter this Competition and try to win a b 


splendid opportunities for you to display your skill. Read carefully the conditions given below. 
ENTRY FORM. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO, 


First of all, choose one of the woids or phrases given 
below for " Middles.”” Then coustruct a “ Middle” of 
two or three words which shall have some mooring, ce the 
chosen word or se, The first word of your “ Middle 
must begin with any one of tho Setters contained in 
the word or phrase you choose, and the second and 
third with any of tho letters in the alphabet used 
either once or For instance, suppose you take 
the phrase “COLONIAL READERS.” Use, , the 
letter “A” as the initial for the first word and, say, 
“O" and “C" for the second and third, and we get 
“APLRECIATE OUR COMPETITIONS. Or, again 
take the word "CANADA," we could use the letter “A 
az initial for our first word, and, say, ‘*B"’ for the second 
wort, and we get “ATTRACTS BRITISHERS.” 
tia 


MAKE “MIDDLES" FROM THESE WORDS. 
The following is the list from which you must make your 
“ Middles”’: 


CANADA J MY GARDEN | TENDURFOCT LUChY STRIEB 
SOwiIno FREE LAND 'LA“Y PEOPLE FILTUY L! ci:B 
CLIMALE {LUMNBERING BUING WELL BLACK EYES 
BRONCO | SEED TIME |OUR SERIALS { READY WLLCOMB 
OLD AGE GOOD WIFB | OLD ENGLAND | MOTHER COUNTRY 
BAD SOIL GAOL-BIRD | WET WEATHER | SEITLERS WANTZD 
MONESICR | BA bOY GREEN APPLES | RECEIVING LEITERS 
GOOD)-uTE WOME LAND PEN FUSHTUS PEARSON'S WELELY 
PROsITS LAND TAXES WOODEN HUTS | WEDDING PRESENTS 
BICH MEN | NO MASTERS SAVINU MONET - COLONIAL RLADERS 


WORDS BELRCTED. 


3 


4 agree te 


oy the aecwion 


Address .. 


1. After you have made your" Middle” w: 
Printed form provided, together with ial ears ee oe oe 
hen attach a rostul order for one shilling. Theee conditions must 


‘Order, oran Internationa Money Orde . 
yon send more than two" Middliay’ yo Spat Lad eed 


Rit additional 
iit 
“Midules‘’ must be paid for at the 1ate of tvo Tor 
a shilling, 
wi tadine reer te Bowes Rar 
y rote: n A jan 
3. Mark your envelope “Overscas UO-test in 
the top left-hand corner, 
4. All postal orders fust be made payable to 


OVERSEAS ‘‘MIDDLES,”’ No. 


Serre MIT re tL ahaa 


Aes rer secoeesececens 


published in “ Pearson's W cexly” ani te accept 
andmng, ond 1 agree to adide by the conditions printed in“ Pearson's Weexiy, 


Signed sessersocrsrovssorseseorserrersvssercosceecnerecsescuerer ses senseesoneessesees seeeee 


Tec ee Vee eet dard rOoee DECREE OTE L He ree OOOTEd esr seeserseroeer 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


ig money prize. The contest is very simple and amusing, and o7 3 


3. 


‘* MIDDUES. 


jo 0: see eeee- + sede seneeonsares: coeeee ss 


and | enter eaby On bub aise 
4 


sdeeees s-seeeeseenserses 


tb ae ft 


(No. of P.0..... anaes 


Ce eee ederescerreereseceereveseerereseeseesesnce Buseeerrees  * 


C. Arthur Pearson Ltd, and must be crossed @ Cu ' 
manner shown in this example. The number mis! r 

the apace proviied on the entry form, Where an cst) "| 
write the number on the piece et paper you us. for ju- 

On ro account -hould stemp< be sens, rr. 

& The «bole amount of prise moncy reecivo Lam beds. bss 
prize-winners by the Eciter of Pearson's iteckly. 

6. rs living m the British {sles which 
living in the Channel Isies gud o-her Uri 
British coast, aro not eligible .o enter this co 

7. The Edzcor will got accept any res aisib:! 
loss or non-delivery of any astempt submited. . 

8. No correspondence will be entered into mm conrect.on Wo 
competition. ; : 

® The pnblizhed decision 4s final, and comm ticors my « 
this understanding only. x gaa 

10. All attempta must arrive on or before Mond ay, Sorte: 
1913. Those urriving later will be disqualifed. 


—For ine five best anzgrams we will give Half-crown Postal Orders Mark postcards “ Anagranw” (See page 1? 11.3 


any 


WEEK ENDING 
May 2, 1913. 
ce 


Zhe an Who Ts 
| Zhe Nation 5 ‘Lye 


A | Famous LONDON SPECIALISTS WONDERFU 


A well-known London specialist has 
made a remarkable discovery which 
already is making @ sensation where- 
exer the result of its use is known. 

It is nothing less than the discovery 
of a wonderfully simple yet scientific 
method for restoring perfect eyesight 
to the weak-sighted and bringing back to tired | at home inexpensively and speedily by following 
old eyes their once youthfal, clear-seeing power. | out the simple instructions I give, which are 

indeed so simple that a child could understand, 
| et so effective as to be of benefit, no matter how 
‘ | bad the sight may be.” 

One can easily imagine how enthusiastic are 

those whom Mr. Levison’s discovery has already 

restored to perfect sight. 

Letters pour in upon him daily sazing what a 
splendid boon it is to have once more the blessing 
of good eyesight, and expressing gratitude to 
Mr. Levison for having made his wonderful 
treatment so universal. 

Most successful has the new discovery proved 
in the cure of 


1. Falling or weakening eyesight. 


The normal eyeball. 


: . - Discharging - 
St. Paul's as seen by the short-sighted, | St. Paul's as it should be seca. s “a tena = Eyes 
If you lack the full benefit of the sense of sight, you should not Jail, 3. Short- ®9Unequal 
to sccure John Levison’s remarkably successful advice, free to all Sightedness Power of Eyes 
who send the convenient form on this page. 4. Old Sight and/ 10. Aching Eyes 
Blurring 11. Red and in- 


Everybody who for the first time is told about | 5. twitching Eyes flamed Eyes 
the new discovery is eagerly asking: ‘‘ Will it do | 6. Hot Eyes 12, Eyesight 
my sight good P’ 7. Watery Eyes | Headaches 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


The eyeball of the long-eighted, The eyeball of the short-sighted. to 


To MR. JOHN LEVISON, 
64 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Please send full pet 
in Pearson’s Weekly, I enclose 1d. stamp for postage. 


NOG cscs iw ema wmesasemee 


are restrengthened, and they need no 
longer have recourse to their old glasses. 
r. Levison has thought how he 
could best reply to the great number 
of eyesight sufferers who have written 
him in order to let them know 
exactly what his discovery is and how 
it may be il and he has now prepared 
rinted particulars which may be obtained cither 
y calling on Mr. Levison personally or by 
writing to him at his Institute, 64 Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish sare, London, W. 
Naturally, Mi. John Levison bas already com- 
municated hia discovery to the scientific Press, 
and that old-established and authoritative medical 
journal, the Family Doctor, warmly approves of 
is treatment, and after a full investigation of 
his work, advises everyone who has weak or 
failing sight to write to him for the particulars 
he is for the time being prepared to send to any- 
one who will write him enclosing penny stamp 
for reply. For your convenience in making appli- 
apie or these particulars the form below may 
use 


culars of your eyesight discovery described 


es 

3 
eS 
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The answer in practically every caso is, 
“ Yes.” 

As Mr. John Levison, the discoverer of this 
wonderful method of eyesight restoration, says, 


RO dress 65; pscos-aunepancerssseeerignanansservegsss 

Already a great many men and 
women of fifty, sixty, or seventy 
years write stating they can once 


eo TUR NTUH 


again see clearly. Their tired eyes 


By Doctor’s Orders! 


“The perpetual, wearying, vein-racking 
pound of boots upon stone pavements 
should be minimised,” says a well- 
known medical man (name on request) 
“by a more considerate tread, in foot- 
wear furnished with Rubber Heels.” 


“Every sufferer may cure his or her own trouble 


CATESBYS=Z 


‘& Department ‘Store for fhe people 


EXCELLENT RECRUITS 


for bringing back a woman’s phy- 
sical strength and of mind 
are found in Li-nola. In the first 

laco, Li-nola needs no scrubbing. 

hat saves her from the killing 
drudgery of kneeling to scrub 
floors, Next, Li-nola gathers no 
dust—it keeps away those secret 
dangers brought by germ collect- 
ing carpets. ‘Then you find Li-nola 
perfects tho home furnishing 
scheme so easily that the house- 
wife is saved the worry of trying 
to get the floor-covering and the 
furniture to harmonise. Li-nola is made in so many colour and pattern 
schemes that fitting the rooms becomes a pleasure rather than a worry. 
Li-nola is the most harmonising durable floor covering made to-day. Don't 
confuse cheap linoleum with Li-nola. Li-nola is Cork Lino with a border. 
Patterns free, and we sell on Easy Terms, or allow a discount of 2/- in the & 
for cash down. We pay carriage to your door. 


Why not heed that excellent advice, and why not 
make sure of securing the best results by pur- 
chasing the proved most resilient, the proved most 
longest-wearing 


economical, the proved rubber 


heels in all the world. 


RUBBER HEELS & TIPS 


Made in black, brown, or grey rubber, 
at prices to suit all. See the name 
“Wood-Milne’”’ stamped on the rubber 
heels or tips you buy. To assure the 


ds. i J eae > 
8 84 including border) £1 8 8 ..........-. ee utmost satisfaction it’s best to let 
34 by 4 He eee eo your bootmaker fix them for you. 
@ by 4 a 116 0... er a 


Any other size at proportionate prices. 7 


CATESBYS ro. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
Sample tin of Polish for Li-nola Post Free. 


| 
| 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Paradise Cake, . 

Take the whites of six eggs and beat to a stiff 
froth, then stir into them six ounces of caster sugar, 
warm and sift in very lightly four ounces of flour, 
and add a teaspoonful of vanilla essence. Grease 
a cake tin, fill it half full, and bake in a moderate 
oven, and when cooked allow to cool gradually. 
Sausage Pudding. 

Take one pound of sausages and parboil them, 
then remove the skins. Slice two pounds of cold 
boiled potatoes thickly, and chop one onion finely. 
Grease a pie-dish and place alternate layers of 
potatoes, sausage meat, and onion till the dish 
is full, spreading the sausage-meat rather thinly. 
Sprinkle breadcrumbs on the top and bake for 
half an hour. 

Rich Gooseberry Pudding. 

Stew the gooseberries, and to every pint of 

ulp add four ounces of lump sugar, two ounces of 
is and four ounces of breadcrumbs. Beat 
all together, and when quite cold add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs and the white of one. Put the 
mixture jnto a buttered pie-dish and bake for half 
an hour. Take out and spread over the top the 
white of the two eggs, previously well whipped and. 
sweetened, and replace in the oven to brown. 
Ginger Beer. 

Take two and a half ounces of bruised ginger 
and boil it in three quarts of water for half an hour, 
then add two pounds and a half of sugar, two ounces 
of honey, two dessertspoonfuls of lemon juice, and 
sufficient water to make four. gallons and a half. 
Strain, and when quite cold add a small teaspoonful 
of essence of lemop and a quarter of the white of 
one egg. Allow to stand for four days, then bottle. 
This will keep for months. ~~ 
Pickled Beef (indian Style). 

Take a dish of suitable size and sprinkle over 
the bottom a handful of salt, a teaspoonful of 
crushed saltpetre, two teaspoonfuls of vinegar, 
and the juice of one lemon. Remove the bone from 
the meat and place it on the dish. Prick it freely, 
and leave for three parts turning it once or twice 
each day. Then boil slowly for about: three hours, 
leaving in the water till quite cold. Press in the 
usual way. (For this dainty dish a pair of scissors 
has been sent to Mrs, Coapwick, Stanley Drive, 
Roundhay, Leeds.) 


Tasty Cheese Dishes. 
Cheese Cakes. 

Take one cupful each of butter, grated chcese, 
flour, and breadcrumbs. Mix all together with 
cayenno pepper and salt, and moisten to a stiff 
paste with a beaten egg. Place the mixture in 
small patty pans and bake. 
Imitation Eggs. 

Grate the remains of any stale cheese, and 
pound up with an equal quantity of butter, season 
with pepper and salt, and flavour with tarragon 
vinegar. A little made mustard may be added. 
Cut rounds of white bread, arrange the cheese 
mixture in the centres to form the yolk, and leave 
a margin of the bread to form the whites, 
Cheese Pie. 

Take the remains of any stale cheese and as 
much stale bread as is required, Arrange a layer of 
bread on the dish, and then a layer of the cheese 
sliced. Place alternate layers till the dish is full, 
then pour « beaten egg over the whole and bake. 


WAS OFF WORK THREE YEARS. 

“NOTHING DID ME ANY GOOD.” 

Mr. Jos. Wood, Derby Road, Marehay, nr. 
Derby, tells of his remarkable recovery. His own 
words ure: “I have beer off work three years and 
six months, and nothing [ could get did me any 
good. I wassuffering from Lumbago and Sciatic 
Rheumatism. Had six weeks in the Hospital, but 
the doctor said he could do no more for me. 

“T got some Kephaldol from Mr. Wain, chemist, 
on Friday. On the morning of Wednesday I had 
no pain and no painful joints. I felt a new man, 
and have had no return of it. 

“One of my workmates was off work twelve 
months. After tuking Kepbaldol he tells me he 
has now no pain. Another who had been laid up 
eleven weeks is also free from pain now. Every 
day I am aaked for the name of the stuff that has 
sent me to work again. Kepbaldol is now taken 
for three omfour miles around here.” 

You can feel as Mr. Wood and iis friends fecl 
if you will get some Kephaldol from your chemist 
at once. It is a true pain-killer andie quite harm- 
ess. 


pattern by which to cut 


pattern, you must seam 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 
Little Dressmaker 
a I 


Tells You How to Re-Line a Coat. 

Ever so many ladies bring me their coats to be 
re-lined, because the linings 
have got so soiled through 
being worn over dark blouses. 

I am glad to have the 
work, of course, but still, I 

. rather wonder that the ladies 
do not do it for themselves, 
as it is such a very easy job 
to put a fresh lining into 
any coat. 

You must Pn out the old 
lining carefully—pick cut, 
mind vou, not cut it. Then 

,press it flat, and use it asa 

pattern by which to cut your 

new material, 

The best material tu choose 
is that striped American satin, 
which wears so well and 
slips in so nicely. But sateen 


Jb) Ge. 
Diagram 1. 
Use the old lining as a 


the new material, 


and good linette will do if you can’t get the satin. 


Having cut out your < 


the bey part of the lining 
up, with the joins on the 
wrong side of the material. 
Seam the sleeve up, too, | 
but do not join this to 
the lining, as it will have 
to Zo in separately. 

Lay the lining in the coat 
with the seams touching, 
and the raw edges hidden 
between the two layers of 
the material, Fix the 
scams together by pins in 
order to keep the lining 
from working out of posi- 


tion. Then turn in ite 
edge all round singly at 
the wrong side cf the 


material, and slip-stitch it 
down to the coat. 

The edge of tie lining 
should be just & littie way 
in from the edge ci the 
coat, so that it does not show when the coat is 
worn. 

Tit tha lining sleeve into 
the material sleeve, slip- 
stitc: them togethor at 
the wrist, anc then turn 
the lining shoulder over the 
material shoulder and hem 
is down, so that it covors 
and hides the raw edge of 
tce armhole. Give the 
coat « thoroughly good 
pressing. 

You must bo carefu), 
in taking out the lining, 
nos to disturk the canvas 
o> padding af all. If you 
find that these have worked 
loose, you must tack them 
back cuite firmly, for if 
they begin to wobble about 


Diagram 2. 


Seam up the a 
making the joins on t 
wrong side of the stuff. 


Diagrave 8. z : 
ae .% . your coat will go into 
Site abtteh che yin inte creases all down the fronts 


and across the shoulders. 
Your respectful friend, Tne Lirrte DressMaKER. 


A PRESENT YOU MAY GET. 

Havre you heard about the free gifts that are 
being given away to readers of Homi Norns, the 
popular penny weekly ? If not, read this paragraph 
carefully, and you may get two. In connection 
with the Homs Norzs Child’s I'rock ‘“ Many- 
Model” pattern—the wonderful pattern, from 
which ever so many different little frocks can be 
cut—2,000 free presents are being distributed to 
holders of certain leaflets which are sent out with 
the patterns. The presents consist of the sweetest 
little overalls, made of butcher-blue casement cloth, 
and prettily trimmed with red and white embroidery. 
You can find out exactly how you may get one for 
your little girl if you buy a copy of this week’s 
Home Notes, It will only cost you a penny. 


Now, ladies! “Why is a mouse like a 1914 Spring hat?” 


WEEE ENDixg 
May’ 24, 3913. 


HOME HINTS. _ 


wie ieniig a othe 
‘o see if it is thoroughly baked us : 
bright skewer instead of a kalte, cis 


Pencil Marks 
On linen should be rubbed off before was},). 
as water sets the lead mark. 2 


To Bleach Discoloured White Materials, 
Soak in buttermilk for several hours. 
will make them snowy white. 


To Slice Tomatoes Thinly 
Use an ordinary bread saw. It is far supeti-a 
to a knife, and will cut them very thinly. 


When Baking Tartlet Cases 

Place a round of thin paper, filled with riv 
rice, in the centre of each. This prevents to 
pastry from rising in the middle. 


To Make Breadcrumbs Quickly 

Place a piece of crumb in a muslin bag, {ir {!. 
opening, and rub with the hands. The cri’: 
will be quite fine, and it will only take a minut-.: 
two to kake them. 
An Economical Way of Prying Onions. 

Place sufficient cold water at the bottun ut 
the pan to cover it, then slice the onions ail 1 
them into the pan with a piece of dripping the -:2. 
of a walnut. Fried in this way they will not tess, 


A Use for Sour Milk. 

Place the milk in a basin and pour a si! 
quantity of boiling water over it. Allow to stind 
for a few hours, then put it into a muslin strai:r, 
and hang till firm. Place on a dish, add sal + 
taste, and you will have an excellent sour 1‘ 
cheese. 


This 


Two Ways of Riddine a Kitchen 
of Beetles. 


; Place a Saucerful 


Of beer in the centre of the floor. This 
attracts the beetles and destroys them in a \rv 
short time, and if done every night the plice s!: wld 
be cleared in a week. 


“mqual' Quantities 


Of black pepper and flowers of sulphur, mis 
together and distributed in the corners they {v-- 
quent, will also clear the place of them in a wiik 
or ten days. ° 


Three Uses for Glycerine. 
When Making Cakes 
Add one teaspoonful to every pound of sour 
This makes the cakes light and feathery. 


Three Teaspoonfuls Added 

To every pound of fruit when making jm 
paevents fermentation and obviates any ju: 
ility of the sugar crystallising. 
When Washing Plannels 

Add two teaspoonfuls to the water. 


SIMPLE HOME-MADE LOT:2: 
GIVES BEAUTIFUL CONPLEX!)?: 
‘Says Lady Reader. 


Although she had given up ever restoriuys {1 
beauty of her complexion, which had been ruined 
by various cosmetics and beauty treatments, ons 
of our lady readers writes that at 53 years of ay’, 
her skin is fresh and rosy like that of a clit. 
About a month ago, her face was in such 1 
condition that she hesitated to try anything m ve 
for fear of making it worse. One day a fied 
told her of a simple, harmless lotion, po-=::» 
ing peculiarly soothing and beautifying propctcs, 
made by mixing 2 ounces Rose Water, 1 dram 
Tincture of Benzoin and 2 ounces Flowers of 
Oxzoin, which she has seen recommended iu t'¢ 
correspondence exchange of a well-known ‘tus 
paper. The two decided to procure these i: 
pensive ingredients from their chemist, and :.u'2 
the preparation at home. The results, writes +! 
correspondent, were beyond their highest e:): 
tations. When rubbed lightly over tlie isc’ 
night and morning, witha soft cloth or spu...") 
this simple lotion produced a surprisingly beait <4. 
effect. After afew days all skin blemishes .! 
disappear, and even the wrinkles gradu! y 
become less apparent. 

It appears that the lotion made from the al. 
formula is so harmless and effective that it 
often used on the ekin of tiny babies for prevent! 
chapping and roughness, as well as keeping ‘-- 
skin in perfect condition. 


ew ao 


(Turn to page 1214.) 
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GRAVES TWO-GUINEA BUSINESS SUITS 


Ie io a mistake to assume that a really smart, gentlemanly and serviceable suit is not obtainable at a 
moderate figure. We make a speciality of well out, well tailored and well finished suits for business 
men, to whom appearance is of great moment, at the remarkably low price of 42/- These suite 
embody all the essentials of a great tailoring succcss—good style, good taste, good value; and our 
Easy Terme enable you to have your suit immediately, aud eprcad the expense over 6 few monthe, 


WRITE ror PATTERNS IT WILL PAY YOU &,t 


A Post Card will bring you per return the finest dispiay wnusual clothing proposal. It only needs a Post Card 
of Cloth Samples ever submitted at the price, and sent to-day to secure per return our full range of Cloth 
these cuttings from the Cloth Lengths which we are Samples which we are now making up at ©2/- and 35/., 
now making up will enable you to judge of the excel- & including patterns of TWEEDS. CHEVIOTS, WORSTED 
lence of the materials we are using, and the undoubted Serces, Py.ain Brack & BLUE VICUNAS. and a splendid 
superiority of design which characterises our cloths line in hard wearing YORKSHIRE SUITINGS. ith the 
and commands the approval of even the most fastidious actual materials in your hands, you can form your own 
customer. Possibly you may be prejudiced against unprejudiced opinion of the quality of the clothe, and 
teasonably priced clothing account of a scpposed the tastefciness of the designs, & if you decide to entrust 
inferiority of but us witha trial order our fair and equitable conditions 
ftuarantee you protection against risk of disappoint- 
ment. Graves Suits are for men of all ages; 
if you have preferences & ideas of your own as to how 
you like your clothes making, simply tell us when send- 
fs payable in six monthly § ing your order & your wishes will have our most careful 
payments of G/- each, attention. Please say whether Light or Dark Patterns, 


J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


G/ 


your suit. made fro 
material of your choice, 
exaclly to your measures 
and carriage paid to all 
approved orders tor G/- 
with order, & Mf entirely 
salisfactory after being 
tried on at home, balance 


GRAVES SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


WE DELIVER tis magnificent complete 
sheffield Cutlery Service, comprising 51 Pieces 
without case, direct from the factory, carriage paid to 
ail approved orders, for with order, Balance { 
ia payable in 9 monthly payments of 2/6 if entircly 
Satisfactory after full examination in your home. 


THE KNIVESare of Genuine Shefficid Steel, 
with handles of ivory texture Ivorette, matched tn 
faithful teproduction of choicest Atrican Ivory. 
The Spoons and Forks are manufactured from Columbian 
sitver, which is @ hard white metal which bears a superfine polish 
indistinguishable from genuine sterling silver, It is unaffected by 
acid foods or exposure to air, & retains its beautiful white colour, 


Complete Service Comprises: 


GTAGLERNVS 3% SALT SPN 
CTABLEPKS  G&GGSPNS 
6 DESSERT KNY 2 TABLE SPM 
@ DESSERT FHS 6 TEA SPNS 
@ORSSERT SPN 1 METRO SPR 
1 SUGAR GPR 9 SUGAR TNG 
S BUTTER KNPFE 6 PICKLE FRE 
tsamsroon 7 days Appfro, 


WRITE vor CATALO= 
UE FREE. We send our 
dsomely _ Illustrated 
Mannfacturers’ Catalogue of 
Genuine Shefheid Cutlery and Electro 
te Post Free to any address, Easy 
thiy Payment Terms or liberal 
Discount for Cash with Order. 


dé. @. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD, 


GRAVES MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Complete Violin OutGt, comprising Violin im lined Case, with Bow, 
Resin. and extra set of Strings, for 3/- 
with Order, ae a monthly payments 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Ai! Music Lovers should 
send a Post Card for eur new Catalogue, which contains a remark. 
ably large and varied selection of Musical Instruments: Violins, 
Violin Outits, Cases, Bows, Auto and Zither Harps, Mandolines, 
Banjos, Concertinas, Melodeons, Flates, Piccolos, Clarionets, and 
all kinds of Brass Instruments, Pianos, Organs, etc, ete. 


@ @. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES HIGH-cRADE FOOTWEAR 


Acopy of our latest Catalogue of high- 
@rade Footwear for Men, Women, and 
Children should be in every home. This 
boek is sumptous}y iliuslrated with photo- 
traphs taken direct from an extensive 
‘selection of Bouts and Shoes of the very 
finest quality, made on the 
latest hygienic principles, 
guaranteed to give satis- 
faction, and plied on 
Easy Terass or liberal Dis- 
count for Cash. Post Free. 


J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD 


Send for Free Book giving full 
ticulars of Trench s Remedy, 
e World-famous Cure for Epi- 


FIT lepsy and Fits. Simple home 
C U R ED treatment. 25 years’ suc- 


on pt of posteard 
FREE tr rez pester fatts 


Riley's Billiard Tables 


for tho Home, Cash 
mente. Serd for it today Pre! 


cess. Testimonialsfrom 


fron £3 7/6, Tho se , 
Y parts of the World 
abie'o. Seven aye tres over 1,000 in one year. , 
ari 

Nerang: BILBY 14, TRENCH’S REMEDIES Ltd., 


Ormer 
lea: aii 33d South Frederick Street, DUBLIN. 


ye A AP 


ti mame nee 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


FLOOR POLISH 


a 


GRAVES FOLDING BABY-CARS. 


WE DELIVER the Graves Folding Car (Wharfcdale 
Mode)), as illustrated, carriage paid to all approved orders 
for Sl- Now, and if considered entirely satisfactory 
when you have received and exemined the Goods in your 
own home, the balance is payable in Nine Monthly 
Instalments of S/- each. 


GRAVES FOLDING CARS open and close easily and quickly 
with one operation. and it is impossible for them to get out of order. 
Seamless Tubular Steel Framework beautifully evameied in Black or 
Colour as desired ; Dar Green or Navy upholstered coverings: strong 
easy running l0}in. bicycle pattern Wheeis with din Wired-cu Rubber 
Tyres; Flexible Stee! Springs; Hood, Apron, and ail accessories, 


CATALOGUE FREE 


A Postcard sent to-day will bring 
per return our lilustrated Cat: ue 
f every style of Folding Baby- 
with an expianatory description 
of each model. All styles and prices 
are supplied direct from the factory 
Carriage Paid for small payment 
with order, and monthly payments 
through the post if satisfactory after 
fall trial, examination and test. 


The Most Successful and 
Satisfactory Folding Caron 
offer. Rigid and Light. 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. 
SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES BEAUTIFUL GOLD 
JEWELLERY. 


A Postcard sent to-day will bring you per return our handsomely 
Illustrated Art Catalogue of tasteful and iretpensive Gold 
Jewellery in rich profusion. and including all the latest high-class 
novelties of superior design and most beautiful workmanship, Charm- 
ing 18ct. Gold Engagement and Dress Rings, skilfully set with Diamonda, 
Rubies, Emeralds, Pearls. Sarphires and other precious stones, all of 
guaranteed quality. Elegant Gold Brooches, Pendants. Bracelets. Ladies. 
and Gentlemen's Watches. and an enormous variety of lovely Goid 
Jewellery of the very finest quality and design at keenly competitive 
prices, and on Easy Monthly Terms, or 8/- in & Discount fur Cash, 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES WELL-MADE 
BEDSTEADS. 


In your own {nterest you should send a postcard to-day for our 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue of Metal and Wood 
Bedsteads of artistic design. We deliver any Bedstead you seiect 
insured and Carriage Paid to your nearest railway station, on 
receipt of small payment with order. The balance to he complcted 
tm monthly payments if you are entirely satisfied with the Bedstead 
after the fullest examination and approval in your own home, 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES HANDSOME CLOCKS 


Our handsomely illustrated Book displays the finest 
collection of clocks ever brought together between the 
covers of one catalogue and fully describes reliable and 
inexpensive Clocks for the Kitchen, Dining Room, Draw- 
ing Room, Bedroom—in fact, Clocks for every purpose. 
Not only are the designs original, artistic. and exclusive, 
but they are also of guaranteed accurate adjustment 
and precise finish. All Clocks are delivered insured and 
carriage paid to approved orders on receipt of small 
payment. Balance payable in monthly payments after 
full test andapproval. Easy Terms or Discount for Cash. 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES ‘VIBRA’ SEWING MACHINE 


We Deliver the Graves ‘Vibra’ Hand compere wirn cover ; . 

Machine (without any Hire System form- Ano ALL accessonais £3 . 10 . 0 
alitics), insured and carriage paid and com: 
plete with cover, all accessories, and full 
instructions, for 6/9 with oider, and eleven 
monthly postal payments of 5/9 if you are 
entirely satisfied & delightcd with the outiit 
after examination & test in your own home 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET POST FREE 
If you would like more information than we 
give in this advertisement, send 
Post Card for Sewing Machine 
Booklet. It tells you ina clear 
way all about ‘Vibra’ Hand 
and Treadle Sewing Machiucs. 


J. @. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


SPLENDID VALUES IN LEATHER BAGS 


7 On receipt of Postcard we will send you our Illustrated 
& Catalogue of Bags and Trunks of every description, all 
of rcliable quality, all marked at keenest competitive prices 
and supplied carriage paid to approved orders on reccipt of a 
sma!! payment with order, The balance being payable by 
monthly payments after you have fully examincd the bag in 
your own home. 2/- in the & Cash Discount: 


We supply Gladstoncs from 21/-, Kit Bags 
19/6, Suit Cases 15/6, Cabin Trunks 28/-, 
Overland Trunks 28/-, and Hat Boxcs and 
Cases, Hold-Alls, Brief Bags, Sainple Cases, 
Dressing Cascs, Dress Baskets, and Hand 
Bags in large variety, all at economical 
prices, These goods are of unquestionuble 
qualily and excellent finish and we under 
take lo satisfy you or immediately refund the 
whole of your money. Send Postcard to-day. 


J.@. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Packed Free. Carriage Paid. MEAD 
Goventry Fiyers. 


Warranted tg Years. Tuncture-Kee 
sisting or Dunlop Tyres, Speed Cears, 


C201 to £61996 
3 Ceniury Cor 
Shop-s' 1 Cycles, from 26, 
Write tor Free Art Catalogae ard 
Special Offer. Rider Agents war ted, 
CYCLE CO., Dept., 71C 


UParadiseBt LiverpouL® 


HYCIENMIC 


OUR BIG PRIZ& WON. 

Tue tirst of our big prizes of £2 a Week for Five 
Ycars offered in the “ Middles ” Contest has been 
won by a Liverpocl reader, and from now till 
May, 1918, two golden sovereigns will reach him 
regularly, week by weck. His friends around him 
may have bad times, may even go bankrupt ; his 
own business may fail, but that £2 a week is always 
there, coming in steadily every seven days. 

What our Liverpool reader has won you may 
win. For we offer another prize of £2 a Week for 
Five Years on the last page. You undoubtedly 
owe it to your wife and children, and also to yourself, 
not to neglect this opportunity. You may not 
expect to win—very few of the actual winners 
expected to win the first prize-——but you certainly 
can't win if you don’t trv. 

Then there is the ‘“‘ Weather” Contest on page 
1198, in which £100 is crying out for an owner. 
Few studies are so fascinating just at this season as 
the weather. We all of us want a nice hot summer, 
and there are some who predict that we are going 
to get one. Whether tbis will be so or not, it is 
intensely interesting to note the signs of cold and 
wet, or warm | sunshine; and you should 
certainly put your knowledge of weather signs to 
good account and win the £100 we offer. 


WHAT JONES SAID. 

Tur other day Jones gave a party, and a 
stranger appe whom Jones felt sure wasn’t 
invited, 

So Jones went up to him, and said—Well, 
what did he say ? 

This was a recent “ Footline ’’ Contest in which 
I offered stylo pens for the best five answers. 

Space only allows me to give you two of the 
replies :— 

Here is one from Paisley :— 

“Sir, no gentleman knowingly comes uninvited 
to a party. You look a gentleman, so I presume 
you've come by mistake.” 

Another good answer read :— 

‘* Will you please shut the door from the outside ! 
Turn your back to it, and keep straight on.” 


LIMBRICK FOOTLINE. 
In another “ Footline ’ Contest I asked readers 
to finish the Limerick ‘‘ A man in a fast aeroplane.” 
The following are two of those selected :— 
A man in a fast aeroplane 
Became, on a sudden, insane , 
He said, “I will fly 
Beyond the blue sky,” 
And he did—per concussion of brain, 


A man in a fast aeroplane 
Flew to Venus, her hand to obtain. 
“* You're too late, sir,” she said, 
“T’m to Jupiter wed, 
_ * But there’s Ma's | ’—then he woke up again. 

The results of “ Footline” Contests appear on 
page 1209. Turn back and see the prizes we offer 
this week. 

VARMER GILES WINS! 

TuERE is an idea that country people are much 
slower than those who live in large towns. TF. C. A. 
writes and disputes the statement, however. “I 
was cycling through Cambridgeshire recently,” 
he says, “‘ when a storm came up and I was compelled 
to shelter in a wayside inn. A number of yokels 
were making much noise at a game they were 
playing, and only one appeared to show any interest 
in my entrance. I was amused by somo highly- 
coloured notices displayed on the walls, and secing 
my interest the yokel approached and indicated 
a still more highly-coloured notice at the other 
end of the room. This notice read: ‘ Turn me over 
and I'll tell you what,’ and drawn on it was a 
tippler’s head, with a distinctly beery nose. Filled 
with curiosity and quite unsuspecting, I turned 
over the strange notice, and on the back was 
printed, ‘How d’ye do? Stand a pot!’ I saw 
that I was ‘had,’ and with the best grace at my 
command ‘stood a pa "__ 

That is quite an old dodge, F. C. A., and one you 
would have known if you had travelled much about 
the country. There must bo a number of smart 


—For the five best repiies I will give Blue Bird Brooches. 
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little tricks like that by which countrymen score 
off town people. If you know one send it along on 
a postcard, in not more than fifty words. Ad 
eet “The Count Editor,” Pearson's 

eekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and post 
them to arrive not later than Tuesday, May 27th. 
I'll give a penknife to the senders of each of the 
best five received. 


COLONIAL READERS, NOTE! 

W. 8S. lives in Malta, and writes: “It seems 
hard to see such nice prizes awarded every week in 
‘ P.W.’ and yet we readcrs across the seas have not 
a chance to enter for them owing to the time limit. 
I am in the Army here, and I hope before long that 
my regiment will be moved to England again. As 
soon as we do come back you can put me down as 
a regular ‘Middles’ competitor.”—— 

There is no need to wait till you come back, W. S. 
On page 1210 you will find a ‘‘ Middles ’’ competition 
specially for Colonial and forcign readers. It is 
quite impossible, owing to the long distance away 
some of my readers liye, to have a competition 
every week, but I hope to give them one at regular 
intervals. The success or failure of a Colonial 
competition depends entirely on the readers 
themselves, so make a point of telling all your 
friends in your own district and getting them to 
enter. You'll find full particulars on page 1210, 


FINISH THE JOB! 

“I KNow you are always plcased to help the 
ladies,” writes Mapex. ‘Can you give me a 
remedy for a husband who begins a job about the 
house and leaves it half-finished ? My husband 
started to put down some oilcloth in the bedroom 
a month ago, and it is still only half-laid. He has 
managed to spread it over the floor, but because a 
hammer and tintacks were not put into his hand he 
said, ‘Oh, T’ll tack it down to-morrow—we can 
manage till then!’ That to-morrow, like a good 
many others, has never come.”’—— 

There are quite a lot of husbands like yours, 
MABEL ; and even if they do finish a job they leave 
the tools lying all over the place for wifie to clear up. 
Here is a way to cure him. The next time you are 
ironing a crease in his trousers put the crease in onl 
one leg, and leave the other untouched. He'll 
notice it when he’s about half-way to town, if some- 
body has not pointed it out before! You can tell 
him when he comes home and questions you, that 
you thought the other leg would do to-morrow ! 
If that doesn’t cure him then nothing will. 


A RICHT BRICHT LETTER. 

Be careful, Mr. Printer, to spell this lettcr pro- 
perly. It comes all the way from Glesca, ye ken, 
an’ I shouldna’ like tae hae it misprinted. Hero 
it is: “ A nervous old lady entered the bank and 
produced a cheque. ‘Am I in the richt place? 
[ dinna ken muckle aboot cheques, an’ I was awfu’ 
pleased to get this ane this mornin’. I could na’ 
believe my cen when the post brocht the letter an’ 
I seen what was in it. Ye ken I bae been tryin’ 
*Middles’ for a long time, an’ I was just aboot 
ae it up. But, man, it heartens ye to get tho 

ke o’ that, an’ you no expectin’ it.” "Twas only 
for a small amount, but the look on that old lady’s 
face was a pleasure to behold. Moral—Hang on 
an’ you'll win.”—— 

The story is sent by T. D., of Glasgow. I can’t 
pretend to thank him in the vernacular, but I can 
send him a penknife. Accordingly, an order has 
gone down to the Pearson's Weekly Penknife Works 
that the very next penknife to be made is to be 
sent to T. D., of Glasgow. If he’s superstcetious 
he can send a small gift to the Fresh Air Fund ! 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1. All answers or attompts must be written on post- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weel:l 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ibe 
You may take part in any number of these footline 
ccmpctitions, but your reply to each must be written on 
@ separate postcard. 

Each postcard must bear the usual signature of tho 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed, 

Each competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless thie condition ie complied with, the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 

_5. Mark each postcard with the name of the competi- 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner, 
You will find this name in the announcement of the 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditions 
@re fulfilled all the postcards may be sent in ono 
envelopg, miareed wi yoo Es ve fd ey nend 

er, but each postcard m ar t ull name an 
addrees of the sender. 

6 All ettempts must arrive not later than Tucsday, 


May 27. 
cA Each competition will be judged separately, and 
the prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be 
aware < = the reife cenaidered the best. h 1 
., In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize wil 
be divided, and, where the ewarde fta, the i 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. © 


Mark postcards “ Wouse.’’ 


WEEE ENDING 


May 24, 1913. 
BE ASSURED 
that 
TO INSURE 
with the 


ACCIDENT ¢ 


OC EA N GUARANTEE 


Corpcration Ltd., Moorgate St., London, 


secures 


EASE OF .MIND, 
Safeguarded_ Interests 
and 
Liberal Compensation 
TEN MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any fers: 
travelling as_a passenger in any pist 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PA‘) 


We pay any number of claims in resjvt 
of cach accident—not the first claim on: 


Fao maLwAY | INSURANCE, 


£ 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING ‘iene acs 
£100 AEROPLANE below, 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 andone of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of cl:.ims ct 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially ¢ 1 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANT 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgute Street, Lo: 


E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following voudit:. 
must be seut within seven days tu the above a ides. 
will be paid by the above Cor:oration to ths 
legal representative of any person killal iy 
£2,000 unaccident in Great Britain or Ireland ty th: 
passenger train in which the decea: 
travelling as a passenger (iucluding pust-office a 
railway sorting vana), and who, ot the time ot such is 
had in hig, or her, possession, the Ineurance Coupon on) 3 
ge, or the paper in which it is, with bis, or ber, 1.0! 
ure, Written in imk or pencil, on the space provided ai thet t 


This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, <4 lous is 
the coupon is signed. f 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be psi tt ’ 
legal represeutitive of such person injured, should dear 
from such accideut within three caiondar months thr °., 
and that notice of the accident be given within scion 34 


of its occurrence. ‘ 
In the event of a person, not being » r ? 
servant on duty, nora suicide, nore ! 
g it (Ojo) illegal act, having the current num! 
W cekly on him, or her, at the time 
by a railway accideut in the United Kingdom, altieuws. : 
anarcideit toany trainin wiich he, or che, n.24 be t. ‘ 
a paseenger, the legal representative of the deceased wil, 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the « “1 
be sigued or not, provided notice iu every case be gin: sto + 
Ocean AccipENT AND GUAPANTER CokvoraTioy, j.1% 
36 to 44 Moorgate Sircet, London, E.C., within sever. Cots tive 
the occurrence of the uccident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by 
actually ridinga cycle, provided that «+ceased u ” 
such accident had in his, or her, possessiou, the ': 
Coupon on this page, or the Taper in which it is, wil 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on ti 

rovidedat thefoot,and that death occurred within two’ 

ours thereafter, oud thit notice was given of such accu ' 
the said Corporation at aLove addvess within three tau, - +! "4 
occurrence. ‘I'his paper may be left at his, or ber,)). + -¢ 
abode, so lovg as the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the leg} re; - 
tive of anyove dying as the directand sole result of 1) 
inflicted upon him (or her) withinthe Uniled Kindo. + 
falling acroplane, PRoviprep that death occurs withi) ter | 
four hours from the recvipt of the injurica, that bo (1 >! 
shall prior te the accideut have sigucd this Conpon-Ins "1. 
Ticket in the space provi-ted at the foot, that be (orsue)" °- 
notat the time be ou the acroplane nor engaged in: ‘ 
and thit notice of the accident be given tu the Cur, ©." 
within three days of its occurrence, . 

The above conditions are of the essence of the cont’. 

This insurance holds gocd for the current week of iss 
and cutitles tle holder to the beuelit of, and is sur; «tl | 
conditions of, the ‘Gcsan Accident and Guar ::ce 
Comprny, Limited, Act,’ 1600, Kisks Nos. 2 ands. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to bet 
ment ofa Prcm'um under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Prin: +" 
Actccn be eccn at the oflice of this Journal, or of ¢ 
corporation. No person cin recover ov more tha onc! - 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the sane ris5- 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twolverontl 
scription for PEARSON'S WELKLY in advance lv - 
nowsagent, or to the Publisher, necd not, during tho): 
covered by their sabscription, the coupon, or lSirkst 
Eis Utencteana" Hucigt ta'the publieser of tae, 

onriotta Btrect, London, W.C., ana a@ certiticate wits)! 
sent in exchange 


LIT 101), aa : 


Avaliable from 9 a.m. Monday, May 19th, 1913, va: . 
midaight Monday, May 26th, 1913. 


(See rules above.) 
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COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY. 


THE : EFFORTS * SUPPLIED - BY: US - ARE: ABSOLUTELY - THE * CREAM 
OF - KNOWLEDCE * SET* FORTH: BY~ SOME: OF + THE’ BEST {3 

EDUCATED + MEN-+ IN + THE * COUNTRY [i _* © # . oi 
_— ewe} [ SS Se 


ar 
. tt al 


See 
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Ss Freie SS ecead) | HO WIN HO PAY, 
ANOTHER £500 WON! 
WELL-SHELTERED——DESIRABLE HARBOUR; Evolved by a Member of our Staff. 


i = 


FREE Bounties, Middies, Simplets, Heads and Tails, Bullets, Finals, &c. 
THE COMPETITORS MUTUAL SOCIETY #AS 4 REPUTATION TO This is the Free Success Coupon. 


BE PROUD OF. ... 


. 


oe 


Over 2,000 Premier Prizes, and a total of 17,113 reported by Supt., Competitors’ Mutual Socicty, 
members during 1912. 73 per cent. of3 monthsand upwards members won, Beverley, Yorks. 
andwe prove our assertions in the “Prize-Winners’ Chronicle” sent free. Dear Sir, 
Please send me two likely First Prise Winning 
We have the services of Clever Competition Experts all Finals, Weads or Tails, Bounties, Efforts fOr .sccscsssscssseesers also copy of the Prize 


Middies, Ballets, ete., evolved by our Winners’ Chronicle, giving PROOF of wins by 
Staff are first criticised and unless hundreds of members in all papers. I enclose 
having a Winning Chance are net Stamped Addressed Envelope (or 1d. stamp) and 
sent out. Every day ef the week agree to pay on wins as follows—5]- prize, 9d.; 7/6 
we receive spontaneous letters of prise, 1|-; 10]- prize, 116; £1 or over, 2/6 in the £, 
thanks from delighted winuers. If I like your efforts you will let me have a three 

months’ supply on your NO WIN—NO PAY 


REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATSBOUNCE 


ef proved ability and First-Prize Winners. Itis the 
eleverest otaff that has ever been got together in 
the of Competitions, and at the head we 
have A ERT in receipt of £200 0 year. - 
We pay our staff well, we can afford to, our winsare 

go many and our commissions big. The efforts we 
send out are the BEST BRILLIANT CAN EVOLVE. 


WG a nccssvccsssoasssBicsvesessiarsseesesscaveqsevsesaes ‘5 
£500 °c ae ee Sees SS WON TWICE. 
LOOK AT 4350 = ne RON, ONCE. edd atts ccs ect ves nipeoravianosinseseosa 
a. = 2 BS. 
a So won aminrBaN TiMes 
mee BS. Spe cere tatentiesaeincacied: 
WINS, £5 to £50 ... " qwoON HUNDREDS OF TIMES. _ _ 
ONE MEMBER HAS WON OVER 100 PRIZES, ANOTHER 39, SCORES OVER 12. Gi Expression Pelee, 


No Charge Whatever for Efforts. You pay us when you win. 
®&& FoR YOU) Remember! It’s Free!! 


This rebus represents apn ex- 


.M.S. members. We offer £5 
a ee a wt Sedat SEND NOW, IF NOT, WHY NOT? ADDRESS: 
put the expression on the line in- 


dicated on Success Coupon wheal Supt, 6.0.8., 26 North Bar Without, Beverley. — 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


oO PRESEEVE t eNGTE d wh iti t 
— TE yO carriage paid; we save ° 
by OVERWORK or WORBY, | peymenta from é- moathly. Wonderful value. Send ; ence cen wat ing 
pa; | foday for ‘splendid new catalogue, post tree. | advertisers please mention ** P. W."* 


WEAK MEN, send for my two Book:,— FREE. 
Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


CYCLE COVERS, guaranteed, 3/3; Tubes, 2/2 
Cycles, acceasories, lists.—Gorton, Wolverhampton. 


rooat GOVERNMENT APPOINT- 
B —The College ine is sent post free to all 
anxious to rapidly train post for excellent 

0 . Tuitt 


pensary, Bradford, Yorks. ( 


——— ——— exams, ion 
BVERYTHING SENT PRIVATBLY on | unique. Suceess assu 10,000 vacancies 
approval, then if eatisfied you keep the goods and pay | yearly —! . Poor Law Postal Training College, 


:TUUT @R3 ; ; r : 
sefuity GENTLEMAN:  Teay, old chap, you'se looking 


dn RITE DUAN: © Tia oil ae Im eee rene London, Ne __________—_— 
wife's eve! me re ." —Nerveus 
w2OUT GRNTLEMAN: " What rotten set.” von oneatt | pe OO Bee ee tae ch MEN. Nerve ead oo ee ee from 
COOKERY’ es FB gl og Mies salet to eae ed Troubles. Treatise, with v a sud fee eapanying dovittt and nervous 
silat friab fe and auch delicious dishes that nodody ca™ | ing hundreds of testimonials of ete eures, sent | Sesyness should send for ‘descr 
2 ences | sealed, post free, two stampa.—P. J. Murray, 1% High | i¢ guessssfal treatment and cure es ee 
Holborn, Lendon, W.C. and method. Jo aR sealed, 
RANDSOMBE MEN are slightly sunburnt. ons ewe ape 2B Ronee Chancery 
~Sunbroase” gives, this tink. tories Malden, Surrey: | PUM POR SIXPENCR.—Ventriioquist’s Double 
—_ 'e — iJ 
= - Throat, Py ef mouth, always invisible, astonishes 


BLUSHING CURED.-— Doctor's famous recipe 
‘order, Testimonials.—H. Stevens (Box 2), Tl Baek 
ily, Manchester. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR Eradieated.— Doctor’ 


in 
1 and mystifies; sing like o whine like » pappy: 
Lendon,N. 


Produce ect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, ennis Courts and 
———_ Bowling Greens ——— 

BOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS. 

Please write for List No. 75. 
THOMAS GREEN & SON Ltd., 
@mithfield Ironworks, LEEDS, 


and New Surrey Works, 
Southwark Street, London, 8.3. 


‘s 
famous ri pe. ‘estimonials.—H. Stevens, 71 Back 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS.—We pay 
anaes of doliars a year to successtul rth 
perience unnecessary. Hong poems wanted wit | Waciions Superb Rackets, 411, 6/12, 6/11, 1011, 180 
or without music — will pay one-half of ite if Cricket D 0 Hercules 
ar Work to-day. AccxPraxce sche Bats mune Prices Cast oy btreot Bi ereul 


sacceseful. Send us i 
GUARANTEED I¥ AVAILABLE. 
the country. Free particulars.— Dugdale Ca, Dept. 808, 2 act Os 
paid. Bo profita, or easy paymen 
Ps lovely logue, free, and ate money: 


Washington, D.C. 
WATCHES.—Ocr Deama Lever, specially tatro a 
aod a inarvel of accurate and reliable werkman- Oe re arr ee oie tor pariicalare ts 
ship. | Tested for railway use. |S each, post free. “BTAMUBRE should write for particulars of a 
Catalogue free.— Heason’s ,Dept. 25), 16 Livery Street, | Home Cure to B. B. Barker, 360 Albert Road, Aston 
Birmingham, Birmingham, who cured himself, 


if 
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FAIRGOOD 
TILL AT THE TOP 


& 7/00 


2 UNDIVIDED PRIZES ALONE 


ip 99 “Weekly Dispatch,” February 9th, 1913. 
- “A Goed Conscience—-Austere Dictator Ever.” 
Brit “Answers” Undivided First Prize. 
“YU “Half Brick—Bagpipe-learner’s Honorarium.” 
ANOTHER BIG WINNER NEXT WEEK. 
> ehuve two Prizes were NOT WON BY MEMBERS OF MY STAFF 
WEMSHLVES, but were won with solutions SUPPLIED BY ME to 
uy ordinarg course of my business, and 1 will forfeit £700 if this is not 
ect in every respect. What other solutionist can say the same ? 
t sqlutions are sent out every week to clients, and none are kept 
-vouy staff or by inyself, so that every client has the opportunity to 
= PVIZe3, 
«naw making a special study of ‘f Middles"’ and guarantee that no better 
> can be bought anywhere. So that you imvy see this for yourself at no 
I! this week send two Free Special Solutions for ‘* Middles,’’ og for any 
hipetition, to any reader who is buying elsewhere or making his own 
1s. Euclose stamped address. 
orly the best can win, and if you accept this offer and make a careful 


sim you will see who really does supply the best solutions. Proofs of 
“ne recent wins will be sent to every applicant. 


TERMS FOR ALL SOLUTIONS: 4 FOR 1s. 


PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (similar to my £350 and £500 Winners), 
| Is.;4 for Ts. Gd.; 8 for 3s. Monthly Terms: 2 weekly, 3s.; 4 weekly, 
Ui.; 6 weekly, 8s.; 8 weekly, 102, Enclose sufficient stamped addresses, 

10 per cent. commission on prizes over £1, 


f FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 
MORE 1913 BIG WINS. 


¢ BIG PRIZES WON FOR CLIENTS IN 
&% SUCCESSIVE WEEKS. 


| 'PEMIER, “ANSWERS.” March 22nd. 

“MET OLD FRIEND—METROPOLITAN SWINDLER'S DODGE." 
UREMIER, “ANSWERS.” March 29th. 
ie NEEDLE RULES.” 


MAMMOTA LINER-MINUTE 
PREMIER, ‘ANSWERS,’ Aprat Sth. 
“AT THE Z00-A AGE SCHGOLBOY ORACULAR." 
S COND PRIZE, “ANSWERS.” April 12th. 
“MORE THAN ENOUGH-MITE'S HEAVY HOMEWORK.” 
1 follow the Competition advertiseanents in this paper, you will note I am the 
» alvertiser who is continually giving proof of WINNING BIG PRIZES for clients. 
\ last five advertisements I have given proof of winning £2,380 for clients in 
ut BIG WINS, or twice us inuch as oN the other advertisers combined, A fact which 
“su one can win as well for you as I can. ° 
TERMS (Any Contest): 
“WINNING SPECIALS" (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS). 2 forl'-; 4 for 
8 for 3 -, and stamped addres: : 
MONTHLY TERMS: 2 * Winning Specials weekly, 3,-; 4 weekly, 5.6; 6 weekly, 
3 weekly, 10/-, and 4 stamped addressed cavelopes. 
ya pasesset Envelopes for all Replies. 15 percent. commission oo all wias 
vor Lobia value. 


) PEARSON HELLIWELL, stectiora,sigminaiian 
‘\ 


Wek eon hot de eo. Sa 


t 


SET DOWN-HEARTED. 


Send mea Id. stamp for 
‘ oupetition absolately 
half the efforts 1 send out win. 
you a Look full of testimonials (names a 


stage and I will send you two exclusive efforts for any 
REE. They will ve likely winners because more than 
This is no fulsome self-written praise, I send 
addresses) from clients who have 
ou nothing give mea trial, so just fill up this 


“ou with my aid. It costs 
t may be the means of your winning £100 to £500. 


conpon and post it to-day. 
To Mr. C, Keyzock, 7 
THE Competition Wizarp, Socta Street, Wucs. 


_ Please send me Two FREE Trial Efforts for........1sescesse cece see see ge seseeee 

vook full of testimonials (names and addresses) ‘from clients who have 
1 with your aid, I enclose 1d. stamp for postage and agree to pay you 3g, 
the £1 if a win results, 


AAQrORRS sccitiicauiadseeenss 


wears 


Have you ever handledzeal prize winning efforts? Have you ever seen 
genuine prize-winning lines beyond those appearing in the prize-lists? 
Have you ever given your entrance fees the best pussible chances of 
winning for you? 

Your answer to all these questions must be “NO” unless you have tried 


~ KEMBLE’S WONDERFUL EFFORTS. 


There is only one kind of Kemble effort, namely, the kind that wins. 
The Public, the Press. and even solutionists themselves, agree that 
Kemble’s efforts cannot be equalled. 


Now, Alan Kemble, the famous journali-t., wants te help competitors, 
He doe: not ask for muney, he wants you tu prove his power 


FREE 


of charge. If you want to win a prize all you have to do is to fill in the 
coupon below and you will be on the way tothe winning lists. Follow 
in the steps of thousands and 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


To MR. ALAN KEMBLE (Dept. 7), 
fices: 12, 13, 14 RED LION COURT, 
. FLEET STREET, LONDON, BC. 
Please send me FREE) TRIAL EFFORTS for é : . 
and list of testimonials, I enclose a stamped addressed euvelope wiukagren te pay you 
$s. in the £ if a prize results, 


NAME 


ADDRESS ae 


With the 96-Page BRIGHT ‘GOLDEN’ EDITION of 


‘WITTY BITS’ 


Post Free, plain parcel, 1/2, 


i ill send FREE 4 Really Brilliant, Witty, and Original Ideas for 
DE cnse W'S WEEKLY *Middles,’ 4 witty Idcas for ‘ANSWERS’ ‘ Siiplets, 3 witty 
Ideas for ‘TIT-BITS ' ‘ Heads or Tails,’ 3 witty Idcas for ‘IDEAS '* Bounties.” + witty Ideas 
for ‘SUNDAY CHRONICLE’ ‘Bountics’; a fori showing the co-vect and proper way tu 
cross your postal order, and the copy of a &250 winning ‘Simplet,’ showing you how 
to write your effort’on the coupon; this will be an eye-opencr for you. These * Ideas’ are 

uaranteed absolutely FREE, and are sent as un advertivement for ‘Witty Bits,” so 
SS must be good—and they are, they’re the real GOLDEN surt and one has already 
won £100. proof of which I will send. Don't hesitate, you will never regret seading 
for the Mepere Brisht ‘Golden * Edition of ‘Witty Bits.” . setae nee on 

Screamingly funny bits. witty double-meauing words, First Prizewinning Tips like * Liabilities 
—Lie Abilities’; ‘Beaten —Beeton’ ; ‘Increases——In-creases (fut) ’ .* Fretwork  Fretework.’ etc. 
all of which have won hundreds of posnes: Football, Cricket, Hints, «01 THINGS 
LOSING COMPETITORS KNOW NOTHING ABOUT. Positively guaranteed 
you can make your own First-Class *MIDDLEFS' for Pearsou's Weekly. “SIMPLETS’ 
for ‘Answers,’ *HEADS OR TAILS’ tor ‘Tit-Bits,, ‘FINALS’ for * Weekly Disyertch, 
*BOUNTIES’ for ‘Ideas’ and ‘Sunday Chronicle ', aud ‘BULLETS '* ter ‘Jelu Bull, with 
Witty Bits,’ equal to : 


£200.—‘ Desire—Energy’s Spur.’ 

£25.—'‘ Cold and Damp- Conclusion- Welsher’s Pursuit.’ 
£20.—‘ It Seems Strange—Tough Steaks “ Eschewed.”’ 
£50—‘ Wanted—Wreaths “ Before " Death.’ 


hich were made with ‘Witty Bits.’ Scores of other prizes. 
ATwith the Bright: GOLDEN * Edition of ‘ Witty Bits’ will also le scut FREE .1 EDITOR'S . 
SPECIAL ADVICE to competitors about 


COUPON ADDRESSES, 


which is of the utmost importance i trying for FIRST Prizes. 
URGENT !—The lorge sum of £300 was perilously near beiny lost ue‘ S.o ple 
Address. (See‘ Ansvers,’ Dec. 14th, p. 161.) 


LISTEN, COMPETITORS !—If the 
advice about Coupon Addresses 


near” losing £3001 ‘ . ; 
With the wonderful ‘GOLDEN’ Edition of ‘Witty Bits,’ too, 15 seut a new iivduchl 


SYSTEM for making YOUR OWN expert ‘ 


CRICKET 


FORECASTS. 


You must use this unique clever system. Guesswork is utterly uscless. 
Sent Post Free with the 18 Free Brilliant Ideas, in plain par rl for 1-2, 
T. W. BELGRAVE, Author, ; 
Belgrave Publishing Co. 75 North Sireet, EM'Giifen. 
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competitor had used the ‘Witty Bits* 
he would NOT have been “ perilously 
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CAN INDIGESTION BE: 
CURED? ~—w. 
Yes, there is One cure. — 


Then why do people continue 
suffer for years ? 


Because they do not know. 


y Counsellors cunning and silent—comforters true and tried, 
et And never a one of the fifty tosneer at arival bride.” ~~ 


INTRY Lp. 


’ Cigarettes 


(MEDIUM STRENGTH) 


AA) : 

Wey [eRiGEstion is of two kinds: | given thema fair trial, and I 
a> Stomach Inpidesrion, which|¢hankful to say I : 
R FOR = occurs whenthercis not sufficient | pyred of my talfowitlon. 1 a . 


astric juice to digest the food. It 
Fecmonts, forming guvesaudineitating keep them near in case I 
acids, causing heartburn, heart pal- something that might upset :. 
pitation, headaches, and a burning There is nothing equal to C:. |} | 
spot behind the left shoulder-blade ;| Tablets for Indigestion. 1 * 
and Bowe. Inptcestion, which] gat anything now withou: . 
occurs when the starchy food is not of pai Y A 
promptly digested in tho Bowel. Pain: (208 MAY USE Ui: 
Fermentation soon begins, gases are} @2Y way you think prope: 
formed, causing flatulence and|shall tell all my friends 
bloating and acrid acids and impuri- | suffer as I did about your ¢ 
ties, which are absorbed into the | paplets.” 

blood. There iz foul breath, coated : 
tongue, bilious feelings and de- Mrs. P. TAYLOR, Su: 
pression. writes: “For three years T° 

Most persons think all they eat is| suffercd with indigestion, 
digested n the Stomach, thovsh ony | agendful pains after at's 
BEBE 1g) CS Cate re; Paves 43s 

while three-quarters is digested in diness in the head, pains 1 
the Bowel. Eggs, meat, and other my heart, nosleep for nigl.t; 
albuminous foods are digested in the | unbearable wind. Ticldiny 2 - 
Stomach. Bread, bcaus, bananas,} band that I knew I could + Fi 
potatoes, and such starchy foods are|qiyg long. I tried 71) co.ts 9) 


aS 
Se 
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“Country Life” Cigarettes 


are manufactured only from Rich, Ripe 
Virginta Tobacco of Fine Quality. 


10 for 24d. 2Ofor Sd. SO forl/- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


The Imperial Tobacca Company (of Great Britain and Ireiand), Ltd. 
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INA ligested i seauice suf- 

Wl digested in the Bowel. Because suf: Be MA wey 

3 (CS ferers from Indigestion do not know patents, but nothing See eS EN 
P a these facts good until I tried so:r Cie! 


Tablets. Now Ecan tvuthin! 
(1) THEY MAKE THE MISTAKE OF tell you that they hove ci. 


STARVING THEMSELVES: me, and I can eat and c. 
aac Be: oe a these anything. Iam quite wel!,an) | 
ees {ek hove mot taken Cicia for s-: | 

months. Do not publish > 
®) THE MISTAKE OF TAKING) .aaress; but you may give i: 


PATRONISED HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 


fs made a ctocnag vir a Pearson's Me) ca PEPSINE PREPARATIONS, anyone, and I will answer t: 
eekly, 24/5/15, : ; ‘ ‘ 
On receipt of P.O. for 4 /6 i eA which are useless, becaus? Pepsine| jetters truthfully.” i 
we will forward DIRECT does not reach the Bowe! and cannot 


re ivesti Ask your d«ctor, and hu ». 7a 

help Bowel Indigestion. os a 

THE MISTAKE OF TAKING PURCA-| Dr. P.says: “fy palier! 
TIVES, much benefited by Cicha. wtie 


. . an jand all possible drugs unl 
which are useless, because, while segelnvent udterty riled.” 


Purgatives make one feel better for rr RCTS fe 3 ; 
. WARNING.--You are Deine 
a few days, they weaken the Bowel. tontionally deceived hy any po: fs 


FROM OUR LOOMS to youraddress 
one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL 
SEAMLESS WOVEN REVER- 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA 

suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., handeome! 
Turkey patterns and fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art Colourings 


to eult all uirements, and LARGE 


ENOUGH TO COVER ANY.ORDINARY 
SIZED ROOM. These’Carpets will be 


¢ t . , 

pe “ ad ry thus sbowing the They _do not digest food, they who tells you that the 

‘FREE RUG we ane ad axpelit, chocolate-coated tablets mec! 
3 sizes, They are WHAT 18 THE REMEDY ? imitate CICFA, and sold at 


¢ 


WHAT WILL CURE INDICESTION 2 6d. or less, are the same ast 
Nothing on the market tt!» 


Clearly, it must be something |a, CICIA. 
that will digest all the food in the} Our eample of Clc FA will } 
Stomach, and all the food in the} 9) we say is true. 

Bowel. The Bile circulation must 

also bo corrected. There is only one} Of all Chemists, prico Tih ang * 
preparation which will do this, and| or qirect; or you may test 6!" 
that is the wonderful scientific : — 
remedy CICFA. Therefore CICFA ABSOLUTELY FRe.:. 
is the only remedy which can cure = 
both Stomach Indigestion, with 
Heartburn, Palpitation, etc. and 
Bowel Indigestion, with Flatulence, 
Constipation, Acidity, ete. 

CICKA removes the trouble. Both 
Stomach and Bowel are soon able to 
digest their portions of the food, and 
CICFA is no longer required. 

CICFA has already cured 
thousands. ; 


aoe ‘ h THOSE WHO ARE CURED . 

© Lewin a.,Sereutuam May 16th ,TRSTIMONTALS. WRITE :— Capsuloids (1909)Lt< 

F, Hodgson & Bons, Iceds, sending: ee | om Gen, eee ery Mr. F. LEECH, Glenroy, May|| 79 Duke St., Gre 
Ay ican Ceepoet duclon kee ht mee Krouct 100 enclosed, The last.vre had fromm you Road, Coventry, writes: “Ihave|| vonor Sq., London, v 

re nie pened weil pldased with them,” | has been in wear twelve years.” much pleasure in stating that (Good for one wedk only.) 

Sotton we dsprgaas sguilts watio Linens Medsteads Gvermanioln Linclaums Bian ote ped oS i : — Pearson’s Weekly, Moy 4, in 

, eir we: gold. ve pe reat 

ar 


F. HODGSON & SONS fayortrountiercuanc, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


made of material equal to wool, and being a 
8 ity of our own, can only be obtained 
‘direct from our looms, thus saving the pur- 
*rOVEH 490,000 SOLD DURING 

000 ING THE PAST 
TWELVE? MONTHS, Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved. Thousands of Reuent 
Ordersand Unsolicited Testimonials received, 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


With every Carpet we shall 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY & 
very handsome Rug to 
match, or we will send 
TWO CARPETS & 
TWO RUGS for 


AWAY. 


NEW DESIGNS. 


Tenclose my name and aditress 

written ona piece of paper wil 

coupon and one penny stump for | 

age for a sample of your wet 

CICFA. I have never iefere o! 

directly or indirectly for « >!) 
CICFA. 


